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serious discussion, the 
Synod refused to lay a profession of faith 
at the basis of their reconstitution of the 
Reformed Churches of France. From. 
thatitime, we had but one thing to do—to 
remain faithful to the word of God, and to 
dur Conscience, and we withdrew from the 
Synod. This duty we performed with, 
pain. Other duties await us, and all our 
brethren will conceiye that we must feel 
pressed to explain the motives which, thus 
far, have guided us, as also the course 
we have adopted in regard to the future. 
~ May God himself sanctify and bless what 
we say! 

This we shall endeavour to render per- 
fectly intelligible; and for this end, we 
shall divide_our work into several parts, 
which will succeed one another in the 
logical order of the ideas. 

It seems to us, that a Christian who 
would examine the present question 
thoroughly, is led to ask, first, What 
ought to be? next, What 1s? then, 
Whether the moment has arrived for sub- 
stituting what ought to be in the place of 
what ie? then, Whether the Synod has 
refused to substitute what ought to be for 
what is? finally, What course remains to 
be taken after such a decision? 


What ought to be. 

There are two methods of arriving at a 
knowledge of duty. The one looks ‘at 
principles, the other applies itself to the 
examination of consequences. The one 
takes its determination from the rules laid 
down in the word of God; the other sup- 
presses, modifies, or postpones the applica- 
tion of those rules, on account of some 
inconveniences, which their application 
seems to involve. 

We need not say which of these, in our 
view, is the only sure and legitimate 
method. Nevertheless, we shall examine 
them both. 


I.—Principles. 

It is the word of God which lays them 
down, and in terms the most explicit. 

Doubtless, it does not require that the 
Church should have a Confession of Faith ; 
but it requires the Church to hold and de- 
fend, as a Church, sound doctrine. It 
_ does not prescribe the means; but it deter- 


which ought to bé attained. 

Without doctrine, there is not a Church. 

It was after the noble profession of Si- 
mon Peter, that our Lord said to him:— 
“On this stone will I build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 

against it.”” (Matt. xvi. 18.) 

It is written: “Other foundation.can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.”” (1 Cor. iii. 11.) Now, at that 
time, there was but one Jesus Christ, the 
Jesus Christ of the Bible. Men who 
joined the Primitive Church by their reply 
to this single question: “ Believest thou in 
the Lord Jesus?”’ (Acts xvi. 31 ;) made a 
profession of faith in him whom Thomas 
worshipped, in crying out: “My Lord 
and my God.” (John xx. 28.) Now-a-days, 
we have the Christ of Arius, the Christ of 
Socinus, the Christ whose divinity is con- 
fessed in a‘restricted and perfidious sense 
by the Unitarian Channing. We cannot, 
therefore, lay “the only foundation that 
ought to be laid,’’ without declaring in 
clear and unequivocal terms, what Christ 
it is in whom we believe. _ 

It is written: “We are built upon the 
doctrine of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone.” (Eph. ii. 20.) What is this doc- 
trine? What is this Saviour’s person? 
Unless willing to build on a fiction, this 
must be told at the instant when the most 
opposite opinions are exhibited on the sub- 
ject of the doctrine of the apostles, and the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

It is written: “The Church is the house 
of God, the pillar and support of the 
truth.” (1 Tim. iii. 15.) What is the 
truth? If there be several truths as op- 
posite to one another as day and night, 
good sense and sincerity require that they 
should be explained. Moreover, what sup- 
port will the Church yield to truth, if she 


does not positively own and profess any of {| 


it? if she cannot, as a church, sustain or . 
oppose any doctrine whatsoever ? 

.. We cannot quote here, all the passages 
of the New Testament, which have refer- 
ence to “sound doctrine.” Doctrine, truth 
= words without meaning and without 
value, if the Church acknowledge no doc- 
trine, no distinct truth. 

_ But it is especially from her pastors that 
the Ghurch should require the profession 
of sound doctrine. 

~ “A bishop’ must hold fast the word of 
- truth as he hath been taught, that he may 
be able by sound doctrine to exhort, and to 
convince the gainsayers.” (Tit. i. 9.)— 
“The things which thou hast heard of me 
before many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.” (2 Tim. ii. 2.) 

~ How shall the Church ascertain that her 
pastors are faithful in their teaching, and 
that they exhort by sound doctrine, if the 
words, faithfumess and sound doctrine, 
have no definite sense with her, in what 
has relation to the most essential points, 
such as the person of the Saviour, that of 


church such as we have just set forth. 


the Holy Spirit, and purely gratuitous sal- 
vation through the blood of the cross ! 

But now, what is said of pastors, is also 
said of all the members of the Church. 


| The. Church is “the body of Christ,” 


(Eph. i. 23;) .and the members of the 
Charch all make a profession of being 
“members of the body of Christ.’’ (1 Cor. 
xii. 27.) Who will ever show the weight 
of the consequences involved in this sin- 
gle expression, so frequently reproduced 


and developed in the New Testament ? 
The body of Christ! members of the 


body of Christ! We ought, doubtless, to 
distinguish between the Church invisible, 
and the Church visible; but we cannot 
oppose them to one “nother. If the 
Church invisible is the body of Christ, the 
Church visible professes to be the body of 
Christ. If the Church invisible is the 
society of Christians, thé Church visible 
professes to be the society of Christians. 
If the Church invisible is the assembly of 
those who believe, the Church visible is 
the assembly of those who profese to be- 
lieve. Finally, the Church invisible, in 
the sight of God, who tries the reins and 
the hearts, is what the visible Church is in 
the sight of men, who cannot go beyond 
appearances, beyond outward professions. 
The visible Church, therefore, is mixed 
with hypocrites and false brethren; but 
she can admit into her bosom, those only 
“who are called brethren.” (1 Cor. y. 11.) 
As much as it is fruitless to endeavour, in 
this world, to attain the ideal of a pure 
Church, just so much is it contradictory to 
regard as a Church, the assemblage of 
those who do not make a personal profes- 
sion of the doctrine on which the Church 
is bound to be built. 

There is not an apostolic salutation 

which does not imply the notion of a 
It 
is to churches of professors, to churches 
whose members make, individually, a pro- 
fession of faith in Him, who has said: 
“For their sakes, I sanctify myself,’’ (John 
xvii. 19;) that these so often repeated 
words are applicable, “To the saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ.”’ (Col. i. 2.) 
“To you, who have obtained like precious 
faith with us through the righteousness of 
our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. (2 Pet. 
i. 1.) Which of our worldly churches, 
recruited by means of births, is it, to which 
similar salutations could be addressed ? 
. The .Holy Scriptures place the world 
every where in opposition to the Church. 
Do we obey the word of God, when we 
put the world in the Church, when we 
huddle the world and the Church together, 
the citizen and the believer! 


If the notion of a world is lost when we 
sacrifice that of a Church, the notion of 
heresy is also lost when we sacrifice that 
of sound doctrine. What do we make of 
the following injunctions? “I exhort you 


offences, contrary to the doctrine which 
you have learned, and avoid them? (Rom. 
xvi. 17.) If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not.” 
(2 John 10.) “If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you, than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.” (Gal. i. 9. 
“I have confidence in you through the 
Lord, that you will be none otherwise 


bear his judgment.” (Gal. v. 10.) 
man that is a heretic, after the first and 
second admonition, reject.” (Tit. iii. 10.) 


It was for having neglected this duty, 
that the church of Pergamos was censured: 
“Thou hast there them that hold the doc- 
trine of Balaam. . . Thou hast them who 
hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes. . . 
Repent, or else I will come unto thee 
quickly.” (Rev. ii. 14-16.) And never- 
theless, the church of Pergamos had de- 
served this commendation of the Spirit 
also. “I know thy works, and where 
thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is, 
and thou holdest fast my name, and hast 
not denied my faith.” (Rev. ii. 13. 

The church of Ephesus is pr@ised for 
discharging the same duty: “I know how 
thou canst not bear them who do evil, and 
thou hast tried them who say they are 
apostles, and are not, and hast found 
them liars. ... This good thing thou 
hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the Ni- 
colaitanes.”’ (Rev. ii. 2,6.) - 

Will it be objected, that the apostolical 
churches were troubled with important 
errors, and that we may well have ours 
likewise? yes, but errors were then op- 
posed by the authority of the Church. 
The apostleship watched. Let the first 
epistle to the Corinthians be reperused : 
Paul orders the evil doer to be expelled ; 
he requires reformation; he threatens to 
come “with a rod.’’ (1 Cor. iv. 21.) In 
his second epistle, he states that reforma- 
ation has been partly effected, and yet he 
adds: “I call God for a record upon my 
soul, that to spare you, I came not as yet 
to Corinth. . . I told you before, and I tell 
you again, that if I come again, I will not 
spare.”” (2 Cor. i. 23; xiii. 2.) 

What, at present, holds the place of the 
apostleship in the general direction of the 
Church? Is it the voluntary action of such 
or such a pastor? May the maintenance 
of sound doctrine be trusted to the chance 
of individual zeal? No, verily, under 
penalty of renouncing the being of a 
Church. Wherever there is a Church, it 
acts, as a Church, for the maintenance of 
the truth, Its general synod, if it is Pres- 


to mark those who cause divisions and 


minded: but he that troubleth you shall 
“A 
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its bench of bishops, if Episcopalian, have 
the charge of maintaining sound doctrine. 

And the notion of a Church is funda- 
mental. Let the f-~ms of a church be 
classed among the secondary questions ; 
we comprehend it: but this, the being of a 
Church, is not a secondary question. It is 
a question of faithfulness, a question of 
obedience, and immense graces are con- 
nected, in this, as in all things, with the 
fulfilment of the law of God. 

The primary grace results from the com- 
mon life. In a true Church, and in spite 
of the unavoidable mixture of false brethren, 
the circulation of the pious and loving ele- 
ment is felt. It is indeed the body, of 
which Christ is the Head, and all whose 
members make a profession of being in 
Him. If one member suffers, the others 
suffer ; if one be honoured, all are honoured. 
And this has nothing in common with the 
dissident notion of the Church, a notion, 
for the rest, relinquished more and more 
by those of our beloved brethren who, in 
Europe, had momentarily made applica- 
tion of it. There is here, neither an in- 
quest bearing upon the inmost feelings and 
past life of those who wish to become 
members of the Church, nor judgment 
passed concerning their adherency, nor 
claim of being a pure Church. TheChurch 
is still to us the great net, which gathers 
together good things and bad, the separa- 
tion of which is reserved for the last day. 
The Church is to us, what it is to our 
brethren of Vaud and Geneva, who recog- 
nize as a member, any person that declares 
adherence to the Confession, and whoclaims 
in no wise to go beyond that declaration. | 


In a true Church, neither the clerical 
tendencies, nor the Erastian tendencies can 
prevail. Thereisa people. Consequently, 
one is not forced to have recourse to the 
government of the clergy, or the usurpa- 
tions of the State. Take away the people ; 
take away free adhesion, the personal 
* profession of church members, and you are 
obliged to fill up thisgap. At whata price 
it is filled up, ecclesiastical history but too 
well informs us; and when we see around 
us, how flocks are absorbed in the pastors, 
we are warranted to declare to a certainty, 
that the Church does not exist. 

In a true church, discipline is exercised 
conformably to the word of God. As there 
is a society, and not merely a school, where 
certain professors come and teach different 


the state of a society are exhibited. The 
society admonishes, excludes, when need- 
ful, those who preach error; those who 
give the lie to their profession, by their 
life. The fifth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, finds again its applica- 
tion, as also many other passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

Yes, many other passages; for one of the 
most striking results of the unfaithfulness 
which we are pointing out, is the necessity 
to which we are reduced of expunging 
from our Bibles many declarations which, 
as for us, have no longer any meaning. 
What worldly-minded Church is there in 


| which we could follow the direction of the 


Lord, when we have aught against one of 
our brethren :—*“ Tell it to the Church ?”’ 
Matt. xviii. 17.) What worldly-minded 
Church is there, in which we could obey 
the injunction given by Paul to the Corin- 


judges who are the least esteemed in the 
Church.” (1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

The worldly Church not being a Church, 
is compelled to confine itself to the manage- 
ment of purely external affairs. If there 
are questions of doctrine absolutely una- 
voidable, questions, for example, relative to 
theological teaching, it endeavours to get 
rid of them by compromises. It is igno- 
rant of other (étrangéres ) Churches, and 
exists in the state of a sect, forced as it is 
to neglect all that, in the Bible, has refe- 
rence to the union of the children of God. 
Nay, more; it owns itself incapable of un- 
dertaking Christian labours. To its deep 
condemnation, voluntary (particulieres) so- 
cieties spring up around it. Who, in the 
first century, sent the missionaries Barna- 
bas and Paul? It was the Church. At 
present, associations have to be formed for 
establishing missions, circulating the holy 
Scriptures, and even, O shame! for evan- 
gelizing our Catholic fellow-citizens! The 
Church is unfitted, incapable, because the 
Church does not exist as a Church. But, 
at the time when it shall exist, Christian 
labours will again enter within the sphere 
of its activity: these labours will be en- 
livened by contact with the Church; and 
the Church itself will be enlivened by these 
labours. 

Finally, the worldly Church is never 
persecuted ; on the contrary, it is protect- 
ed; and yet Jesus has promised his peo- 
ple persecution. This can assume a varie- 
ty of shapes; it may grow weak or cease, 
for a time, but it cannot be entirely lacking 
to the faithful disciples of him, who has 
said:—“It is sufficient for the servant to 
be as his master. If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you.” We 
shall reckon it among the number of our 
privileges, of which the violation of so 
many positive commands deprives us. 

This violation, we must again remark, 
does not consist in the absence of a Confes- 
sion ef Faith. It consists in the relinquish- 


ment of the principle which requires sound 


systems, the constraining consequences of | 


thians:—“If ye have litigations about 
| things pertaining to this life, take those for 


as a Church, and to be personally received 
by all its members. There are pretended 
Churches which have an excellent Confes- 
sion, and which absolutely abandon. sound 
doctrine. There are true Churches which 
have not a Confession of Faith, and which, 
in fact, maintain sound doctrine. : 
It does not fall within our design to han- 
dle, by itself, the theoretical question of 
Confessions of Faith. We should have 
many exceptions to make against invaria- 


-ble formulas, which run the risk of being 
transformed into Protestant traditions; which 


terminate in being but a fiction and, more- 
over, a falsehood, which every body salutes 
with respect, and which nobody values; 
which, besides, customarily glide into the- 
ological contentions, and try to tell the how 
and the wherefore of all mysteries. We 
imagine their day is past. We are glad to 
see them succumb at Lausanne and Gene- 
va, even as at Paris. But we know that 
sound doctrine must be maintained; we 
know that it is only by sound doctrine that 
the Church exists, and we are sensible that 
when negations are brought forward with- 


out offence, then affirmations hecome neces- | 
others who have the means to put forth 


sary. In this manner spring up the living 
and popular professions of the Church, 
which are also those of all its members, 
which meet the actual attacks of infidelity, 
and resolve the difficulties of the moment. 
The Primitive Church had no need of Con- 
fessions of Faith. It was useless to confess 
in her bosom the divinity of the Son, and 
the personality of the Holy Spirit; nobody 
thought of doubting them. The error of 
the Judaizers comes up; immediately the 
college of the apostles and the church of 


Jerusalem assemble, and a solution is given 


to the only question then pending.* 

It is humiliating to have to demonstrate 
these axioms. ‘To what a degree the sim- 
plest ideas have been perverted, since it is 
now necessary to prove fo Christians that 
the Church does not exist without doctrine! 
This question might be proposed to any 
one whatsoever of the numerous Churches 
of England, Scotland, or America: it might 
be proposed to the negroes of Jamaica, to 
the new converts of Oceanica or India, and 
all that is Christian throughout the whole 
world would, with one voice, reply:—*‘‘ No 
Church without a doctrine—no doctrine, 
when the most opposite systems are brought 
forward in the name of the Church.” 

_ All history would make the same answer. 


And let us not take our own history singly | 


to begin with; every one knows that the 
Church of France was originated for the 
sake of a doctrine, has lived by a doctrine, 
has suffered for a doctrine. But seek 
every where; you will not find this mon- 
strosity of modern invention—a pretended 
Church which, in its bosom, consecrates, 
as equally legitimate, affirmation, negation, 
and doubt, on the subject of fundamental 
doctrines. The poor Waldenses of Pied- 
mont had not advanced so far, when, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, at the 
time of the first crusades, they had the 
simplicity to attach meaning to a doctrine 
of their religious society, when they wrote: 
“The following reasons are the cause of 
our separation, namely, the essential verity 
of faith, the intimate knowledge of one true 
God in three persons,”’ &c. 

We shall no longer insist. ‘At present, 


duty is known, Bible duty, absolute duty, 


duty acknowledged by Christians of all na- 
tions, and of all times, a duty, the violation 
of which involves the complete suppression 
of the idea of a Church, and of the num- 
berless privileges connected with it. 

(To be continued.) 


* This paragraph contains some curious rea- 
soning: the house must have a foundation, but 
you must not lay it; you may tumble down the 
stones, but you must not put them in their place, 
for this would make it invariable. ‘Sound 
doctrine” is essential to the existence of the 
Church; but she must not define what she means 
by “sound doctrine,” for a definite declaration 
of this would become a “ Protestant tradition.” 
The apostolic Church, in one set of circumstances, 
had no formal Confession of Faith; therefore, a 
Confession of. Faith is useless to the Church in 
a wholly different set of circumstances !— Trans, 


For the Presbyterian. 
FOR CALIFORNIA. 


Although while occupying the Christian 
stand-point, we may view passing affairs 
in a very different light from those who re- 
gard only worldly advantage; yet even in 
what we consider a sad picture we may 
still see bright gleams, and such as others 
will not observe. Even while we regard 
the great and increasing emigration that is 
now setting towards the “gold region” as 
a fruitful cause of .evil, we nevertheless 
believe that its results will not be wholly 
unattended with good. A recent instance 
of a Christian endeavour to turn this “fever” 


| to good account, suggested to us, that in 


more ways than one all this Sudden move- 
ment might be ordered in the providence 
of God for beneficial results. A gentleman 
in the city of New York, on learning that 
an esteemed young friend was about to sail 
for California, purchased for him a com- 
plete set of the books published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. The 
merchandize thus bought may not, it is 
true, prove the most marketable at San 
Francisco, or about the placers; nor, if we 
believe as some of the letter writers would 
seem to have us, that men have nothing to 
do but pick up the precious metal till they 
are satisfied, and then return home rich 
and contented, would there appear to be 


either leisure or inclination on the part of | 


the bhsy gold-seekers to waste any of the 


periéd of their expedition in what might 
be’ called “dry reading.” But let us re- 


ber that, as has happened in like cir- 
oumeta Mances, time out of mind, so it will 
happen now, that many of these adven- 
tdrers will meet with bitter disappointment. 

y cannot escape sickness of body and 


of mind. Regret, grief, pain will largely 


mingle with whatever joy may attend their 
undettakings. And far from home, in a 


| strange and an unsettled land, meeting, for 
| theentost: part, only those whose selfishness 


katgrown keener by experience in fortune- 
seeking, will not these wanderers yearn 
for something that shall bring consolation 
to the weary heart? A little book in Ca- 
lifoynia may be worth more than much 


gold; and it is for us to remember, that it 
will be of far greater value there than here. 
‘There are other channels through which 


lasting benefits may be conveyed to the set- 
tlers or the sojourners in this new country, 
and‘by which they may be made richer far 


| than by the possession of all the gold in its 


soil, Our object, at present, has been 
merely to call attention to the single exam- 
ple-above mentioned, trusting it may lead 


efforts for bringing great and lasting good 
out of emigration to California. G. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Editor—With your leave, I wish 
to make a suggestion to every member 
of the Presbyterian Church in these 
United States. The recent destruction 
by-fire of the building and books of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication is a 
call upon every member of the Church 
joraid. A new house must be built, 
more books must be printed, and the 
operations of the Board must be greatly 
enlarged. All this will require money. 
Can there be a member in the Presby- 
terian Church who is not anzious to 
have a right in the new building? one 
who is not disposed to have a share in 
in the new structure which is to bless 
the whole Church, the whole country, 
the whole world? 

Now suppose every member of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country 
should promplly remit onE DOLLAR fo 
the Board of Publication, it would be 
almost immediately relieved; and how 
easily might it be done! There are 
thousands who have never given a pen- 
ny to this Board; can there be one 
now refuse to give it a dol- 


“I know there are many who.will. 


cheerfully give five, ten, twenty, or a 
hundred dollars; and I hope there is 
a one who will refuse to give a dol- 
ar. | 

I would suggest, then, to every mem- 
ber of our Church, to remit at once one 
dollar or more, the more the better, to 
the Board of Publication of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia. Then 
it will soon have new and enlarged 
buildings, its books will be multiplied, 
and be afforded even cheaper than they 
now are; and it will be enabled speedi- 
ly to send its agents and colporteurs into 
every part of the country. Reader, 
thou art the man; send on your dol- 
lar. “Much depends upon prompt- 
ness.””’ Time is on the wing; do with 
your might what your hands find to do, 
and be a faithful steward of what the 
Lord has given or lent you. 

W. J. M. 


WANTED, 


_ A species of gum shoes and umbrellas, 
that will stand the Sunday rain, and 
Sunday mud of this latitude. We do 
think that our merchants have been 
culpably negligent in not providing an 
extra article for this purpose. We have 
gums and umbrellas that will turn any 
wet that comes during six days of the 
week; but there is something so very 
remarkable in the rains of the other day, 
that our unprotected population are 
prevefited from getting to church. Our 
sympathies are really moved for their 
destitution, and we call the attention of 
the scientific world to this singular fact. 
We do not mean to say that the elas- 
ticity and imperviousness have been 
transferred from the shoes to the con- 
science, for this would be impolite; but 
we do say that we will give the loudest 
paff to the merchant or manufacturer 
who will furnish shoes and umbrellas 
that will be an effectual protection 
against Sunday rains, and Sunday mud. 
— Watchman and Observer. | 


Universalism Renounced. 


The Boston correspondent of the 
New York Christian Advocate and 
Journal communicates the following 
fact in connexion with a notice of a re- 
cent meeting of ministers in Malden: 
«A brother, who was formerly a 
Universalist preacher, but is now on pro- 
bation for admission into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, gave an affecting 
account of his reclamation from Uni- 


| versalism, with which he was seduced 


in early life, and of which he was a 
preacher twelve years. A thorough 
acquaintance with that sect gave him 
the discovery of the direct and inevit- 
able tendency of Universalism to im- 
piety and irreligion, and compelled him 
to renounce it as heresy and apostasy. 
He read to me, in private, a manuscript 
of eight lectures, written by him on that 
subject, which fully sustains all the dis- 
closures of the ungodliness of Univer- 
salist preachers and societies recently 
published in the work of Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith. The public will be as- 
tonished by the exposure of the avowed 
doctrines, and undisguised practices, 
which are common in that apostate 
sect.” 


wry 
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IN .THXAS. 

We copy the following ftom the Pres- 
byterian Herald. © It is part 6f the mis- 
sionary report of the Rev. Daniel: Ba- 


‘ker, who has been on:a missidnary tour 


in ‘Texas, under the direction of the 


Presbyterian Board: 


On Friday evening, I reached the 
house of a friend, about two miles from 
Victoria; and scarcely was I safely 
housed, when there came up a Norther, 
such as I had never known before! 
The wind blew with great violence. 
It also rained; and in-thirty minutes, I 
suppose, the thermometer fell thirty de- 
grees! These Northers are, I believe, 
»peciliar to. Texas.. They. usually last 
from one fo three S: ‘When comin 
on, the cattle in the: prairies seem terri- 
fied, and hasten into the timbered bot- 
toms, where they find a safe retreat. 
The Northers that are violent, how- 
ever, are not frequent; and when over, 
every thing is mild and pleasant as 
spring. On the morning after the North- 
er just mentioned, the banks of the Gau- 
dalupe were strewed with pecan nuts! 
and very many were the persons who 
went out to gather them. The pecan 
crop (once in three years) is a great af- 
fair in Texas. It is in value fully equal 
to the cotton crop! as one hand can 
gather from one to three bushels a day, 
and the picking season usually lasts 
from six to eight weeks. It is estimated 
that this year fifty or sixty thousand 
bushels will be exported from the Gau- 
dalupe alone! So, then, if the hea- 
vens do not rain manna in Texas, many 
trees of the forest shower down valu- 
able nuts!—a kind provision, at least, 
for the poor. 

On the Sabbath, I preached three 
times in Victoria, to comparatively 
small congregations, as the notice was 
very limited, and the people generally 
were out pecaning! 

Sadly disappointed in not meeting 
“the brethren”? of the Presbytery here, 
(with whom I greatly desired to confer 
about the spiritual affairs of ‘Texas,) | 
left Victoria on Monday for Texana,a 
small town on the La Baca, and preach- 
ed there that night, to every body in the 
village, (as I was told,) except two or 
three who were not well! I was earn- 
estly requested to remain and preach 
several days, but thought it proper to 
pass on. Wending my way towards 
Wharton, on the Colorado, and Colum- 
bia, on the Brazos, through a wide and 
trackless prairie, I lost my land-marks! 
and night coming on, I had to camp out 
solitary and alone, on the edge of a 
strip of timber fringing Jones’s Creek. 
Kindling a fire, and taking my saddle- 
blanket for my bed, my saddle for my 
pillow, and my ambretfs for my pavil- 
ion, I quietly laid me down, and thought 
about Jacob, at Bethel, when journey- 
ing towards Padan-aram, he laid him- 
self down to sleep, and dreamed about 
‘a ladder set upon the earth, whose top 
reached to heaven, and the angels of 
God ascended and descended upon it.’’ 
Jacob slept, and dreamed a pleasant 
dream; but there was no sleep nor 
pleasant dream for me/ for just as I 
was about to compose myself to sleep, 
suddenly the wolves and panthers be- 
gan a serenade, which grated horribly 
upon myear! Seizing a fire-brand and 
now wide awake, I rushed towards the 
place whence those unweleome sounds 
proceeded ; and making all manner of 
outrageous noises, I did what I could 
to drive my uninvited serenaders far 
away. Inthis I partially succeeded; but 
still did not think it prudent Zo sleep, 
as there was danger, particularly of the 
panthers springing upon me, when de- 
fenceless and unprotected on the ground. 
Truly that was a long and dismal night 
to me! especially as towards morning it 
began to cloud up, and threaten rain. 
A few drops fell, but happily for me, 
with the shades of the night, passed 
away the clouds from the face of the 
sky; and the next morning, early en- 
ough, your supperless missionary, tak- 
ing down his pavilion, and rising from 
his humble couch, resumed his cheerless 
and lonely way. And now came a 
dark, dark time, indeed! True, the 
sun was shining brightly, and many 
deer, as yet unacquainted with man, 
were seen bounding merrily and grace- 
fully on every hand; but, bewildered 
in the wild and trackless prairie, J was 
lost! lost! lost! After wandering 
about, in every direction, (myself and 
horse without water for thirty hours,) I 
began seriously to think that I should 
have, at last, to lie down and die in 
this untravelled wilderness, far away 


man, without a friend to close my eyes 
or dig my grave. The idea of dying in 
this lonely place, and being there de- 
voured by wolves and panthers, I confess, 
was very dismal to me! But, God be 
thanked! whilst I was thus bewildered 
and lost,and knew not what to do; 
whilst despair was every moment deep- 
ening its gloom around me—having 
turned in a circular direction, nearly op- 
posite to the one in which I was going, 
I saw, in the distance, a white flag wav- 
ing upon a pole, to mark the entrance of 
a foot path into the timbered lands of the 
Colorado; a path, which, perhaps, six per- 
sons had never yet trod! O that flag! 
that beautiful white flag! I thought 
it was the prettiest thing I had ever 
seen in all my life! and was ready to 
say, blessings upon the man who put it 
there! It made me think very sweetly 
of the Star of Bethlehem, that blessed 
and only star of hope to a dying world! 
Certainly, I shall not forget this matter, 
when, in the sacred desk, I shall speak 
of the cross of Christ, which marks out 
to sinners bewildered and lost, their on- 
ly pathway to heaven. Having, at 
last, found the path to the place of m 

destination, I went four miles throug 

the vine-clad and heavily timbered bot- 
toms of the Colorado; and finally 
reached the banks of that river; but 
the river was broad and deep, and 


| 
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from my family and the habitation of | 


there was no jerry there! After. call 


ing and waiting a long-time, aman at 
last approached on the other: side, and 
pointed to a certain place where the 
river, though deep, might be forded. 
Plunging into the stream, I passed safe- 
ly over, but not without becoming very 
wet. ‘Changifig “my clothes; I would 
that nightfiave preached at Wharton, 
but the only suitable room in the place 
was secupied: by a dancing party! 


- 


Denominations« in England and 
‘Séotland. 

An English of the 
Christian Reflector and Watchman com- 
municates -the following ‘réligious sta- 


In a former letter I gave you an ac-}* 


count of the religious denominations in 
Wales, and am now about to present 
you with a statement of the number of 
churches and chapels’in England and 
Scotland, derived from the best authori- 
ties that can be obtained. Of the Dis- 
senters it appears that in England, the 
number of 


Independent Chapels is — 1,920 
Baptist, : 1,450 
Wesleyan Connexion about 3,000 
New Connexion, 278 
Primitive Methodist, 1,421 
Wesleyan Association, 320 
Bible Christians, 390 
Independent Methodist, 24 
Lady Huntingdon’s, 30 
Old English Presbyterian, 150 
Presbyterian Church, England, 77 
United Presbyterian Synod, 30 
Unitarian, 227 
Roman Catholic, 534 
Friends, 360 
United Brethren (M oravian) 22 


Various Sects; Plymouth Brethren, 


Swedenborgians, &c. about 500 


Total, 10,729 


In Scotland, the number of chapels 
in the 


Free Church is 847 
Presbyterian, various, | 579 
Congregationalists, 141 
Scottish Episcopal, 118 
Baptist, 120 
Wesleyan Methodist, 26 
Evangelical Union, 18 
Roman Catholic, 80 
Various smaller sects, about — 50 

Total, 1,989 


From the above account, it appears 
that 12,718 places of worship are built 
and supported by voluntary efforts in 
England and Scotland. 

The National Church of Scotland 
comprehends 1152 congregations, in- 
cluding guod sacra and Parliamentary 
churches. 

The Diocesan returns, printed by 
order of Parliament, report the total 
number of resident clergy in England 
and Wales, to be 7445; non-resident 
and exempt, 1635; total number of 
benefices, 11,386. It appears, also, 
“that the number of Episcopal Churches 
and Chapels in England is 11,825; 
but more than one-half of the congre- 
gations in the parish Churches are ex- 
tremely small, not being equal to the 
number who attend the preaching sta- 
tions of the Dissenters. 


THE ANGLICAN CLERGY. 


The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in 
his Essay on the Union of Church and 
State, gives the following truly deplora- 
ble account of the state of things in the 
Church of England: 

“ Here let us for a moment imagine 
the effect upon this country, if all the 
pastors of the Anglican churches were 
such as the New Testament declares 
that they ought to be. The number 
of the working clergy in England and 
Wales in 1841 was 12,923; in 1847, 
the population of England and Wales 
was 15,906,829, and must be now 
above 16,000,000. The number of 
Anglican pastors is therefore, on an 
average, one to each 1230 of the popu- 
lation, 7. e. one to each 246 families. 
Rightly directed, therefore, there are 
now Anglican ministers enough to car- 
ry the gospel to the fireside of every 
family in the land; and when we sub- 
tract the millions of dissenters who 
have provided for themselves abundant 
pastoral superintendence, and then con- 
sider the lay agency which has of late 
years been brought into activity, these 
13,000 pastors, if faithful and zealous 
men, which they are bound by the law 
of Christ to be, would be more than 
sufficient to supply the spiritual wants 
of the country. Thirteen thousand 
ministers in the apostolic age would 
have preached the gospel to many more 
than sixteen millions; and so might 
these: but the torpedo touch of the 
State has paralyzed them. 

“The duties imposed by the State he 
must, indeed, fulfil. He must reside in 
the parish nine months of the year; he 
must abstain from gross and open im- 
morality; he must read the Sunday 
services; he must read a sermon, which 
may be written by another man; he 
must read the baptismal service over 
every child brought to the font; he 
must read the marriage service for all 
who lawfully require it; and must 
read the burial service whenever a death 
occurs. When he has thus paid his 
debt to the State in return for his State 
salary, the law can ask no more; and 
he can resign himself to a life of almost 
total self-indulgence, with complete im- 
punity. 

«* With such temptations to indolence, 
how can Anglican ministers generally 
be expected to be diligent? Let us as- 
sume that they are like other men, with 
the average share of integrity and vi- 
gour, how can they work hard, with 
this bed of down inviting them to re- 
pose? How many physicians, lawyers, 
military officers, or public functionaries, 
under these circumstances, would be 
laborious men? Not oneinten. And 
the clergy being like the rest of the 
world, is there more than one rector out 


the sick, insfructs from trorlse to housé 
the men, women, children of nd 


‘flock; who works in his study an 


works among his who work 
on the Sunday, and works through thé 
weck, with any thing like the hearty - 
perseverance with which the physician 
and the lawyer work out a comfortable 
maintenance for their familjes? - Let 
any one examine the pastoral superine- 
tendence in the ten parishes round his 
dwetitg, 
“ Amongst pious Anglican pastors it 


| is comman to hear strong, and even vio- 
lent denunciations of Popery, which re 


quires no courage, because the thunder- 
er launches his bolts wyatrst ‘a despised 
minority, echoed“by admiring 
multitudes. But the ten thousand prac- 
tical abuses within-the Establishment 
wake no such indignant thunders; the 
nomination of worldly prelates; the ex- 
clusion of the gospel from thousands of 
parishes, in which, by the Union, un- 
godly ministers have the monopoly of 
spiritual instruction ; the easy introduc- 
tion of irreligious youths into the min- 
istry; the awful desecration of baptism, 
especially in large civic parishes; the 
more awful fact that thirteen thousand 
Angelical pastors leave some millions 
of the poor, out of a population of only 
sixteen millions, utterly untaught; the 
hateful bigotry of the canons, which ex- 
communicate all who recognize any 
other Churches of Christ in England 
except our own; the complete fusion 
of the Church and the world at the 


: Lord’s table; the obligation upon every 


parish minister publicly to thank God 
for taking to himself the soul of every 
wicked person in the parish who dies 
without being excommunicated; the 
almost total neglect of scriptural Church 
discipline; the tyranny of the license 
system; the sporting, dancing, and 
card-playing of many clergymen; the 
Government orders to the Churches of 
Christ to preach on what topics, and to 
pray in what terms, the State prescribes; 
the loud and frequent denunciation of 
our brethren of other denominations as 
schismatics ; the errors of the Articles 
and of the Prayer. Book, and the inva- 
sion of the regal prerogatives of Christ 
by the State supremacy ; the total ab- 
sence of self-government, and therefore 
of all self-reformation, in the Establish- 
ment, &c.; all these enormous evils aré 
tolerated and concealed,”’ 


HINT TO PARENTS. 


Few parents realize how much their 
children may be taught at home, by de- 
voting a few minutes to their instruc- 
tion everyday. Jet a parent make the 
experiment with his son of ten years 
old, for a single week, and only durin 
the hours which are not spent in schoo 
Let him make a companion of his child 
—converse with him familiarly, put to 
him questions, answer inquiries, com- 
municate facts, the.result of his reading 
or observation, awaken his curiosity, 
explain difficulties, the meaning of 
things, and the reason of things, and all 
this in an easy, playful manner, without 
seeming to impose a task, and he will 
himself be astonished at-the progress 
which will be made. 


Universalism in Europe. 


The Rev. Mr. Balch, a Universalist 
minister of the city of New York, if we 
are rightly informed, has been on travel 
in Europe the past season. Spending 
a Sabbath in Liverpool, he attended the 
meeting of the Rev. Mr. Thom, half of 
the day, the minister of the only Uni- 
versalist Society in that populous city, 
if not the only one in England. He 
confesses his surprise at seeing the 
empty pews and meagre attendance, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged 
ability and well known character of 
the preacher. Throughout Great Bri- 
tain, Universalism barely exists in name, 
still less in embodiment. - Recently an 
Episcopal minister, embracing the doc- 
trine, was obliged to seek for a society 
willing to hear him. So difficult or 
even impossible was it for him to find 
one, that he chose to emigrate to this 
country as the only land of promise to 
Universalism. Mr. Balch travelled in 
Germany, where he formed the ae- 
quaintance of several of the professors 
of the Universities. Some of them 
avowed their belief in the final happi- 
ness of mankind; but it is not stated 
they denied all future punishment, and 
believed that an immediate introduction 
into heaven followed dying. Mr. Balch 
also acknowledges, with a praiseworthy 
candour, that they grounded their Uni- 
versalism upon reason rather than the 
Bible, upon what they think ought to 
be, more than upon what divine Reve- 
lation declares will be. Their testi- 
mony, therefore, goes decidedly against 
Universalism, as a doctrine of the Bi- 
ble; if it is taught there, they would 
rely upon the proof they find there. It 
is well known, however, that the Ger- 
man preachers and professors are, to a 
great extent, unqualified infidels, bear- 
ing the name of Neologists and Rationa- 
lists. Out of the United States, Uni- 
versalism is hardly known in the Chris- 
tian world, still less believed. 


THE BIBLE. 


The Bible must be the invention 
either (1) of good men or angels; (2) 
bad men or devils, or (3) of God. 

1. It could not be the invention of the 
first, for they neither would nor could 
—_ a book, and tell lies all the time 
they were writing it, saying, “Thus 
saith the Lord,’ when it not the 
Lord’s, but their own inventions. Good 
‘beings would never do this. 

2. It eould not be the invention of 
bad men.or devils, for they would not 
make a book which commands all duty, 
forbids all sin, and condemns their own 
souls to hell, to all eternity, 

3. Therefore, | draw this conclusion, 
that the Bible must be given by God, 


of ten who preaches, catechizes, visits 


by Divine Inspiration. 
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af 


now /satisfy you for several days? and are 

you not sensible that the world has got full. 

possession of your mind? 
A. Who told you this? Iam not dis- 


same government, a part of the same 
family. Why not rely on them? Be- 
sides, the Irish Presbyterian Churches 
have: not done all their duty in this matter. 
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confirmation,” &c. The good bishop was 
moved by their urgency, and proceeded to 
ascertain their acquaintance with the Cate- | 
chism, but found them sadly deficient. 
“How many commandments are there?’’ he 
at length asked; and one of the dames re- 


dom, we pray for the universal diffusion 
of gospel truth. And when we desire 
to know whether God is hearing that 
prayer, we must look whether God is 
causing that diffusion to take place. 


of barbarify, if unrestrained by the fear.of jischool had been taught to sing with the | 
‘voice, but not with the understanding 


does not the person who represents the abo«] and the heart. , I. B. W. Tue Secession or Mr. Baprist Noe. 
i , : | —The Church of England so apt to cry 


out before she is hurt, has some little reason 
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Tue Appress.—Circumstances | 


have hitherto prevented us from accom- 
plishing our purpose, in laying before our 
readers a translation of the address of 
Count Agénor de Gasparin and the Rev. 
Frederic Monod, who, it will be recol- 
. Jected, seceded from the Protestant Church 
of France, as connected with the State, 
and determined to stand, with as many as 
shguld unite with them, as a Free Church 
of France. We insert a portion of this 
address in our paper of this week, and the 
remainder shall follow each week until 
completed. Whatever may be the reader’s 
views on the policy adopted by the respec- 
tive parties in the late French Assembly, 
we think all will regard this document as 
an important part of the exposition of the 
whole transaction, and as such, will give it 
their careful consideration. Our evangeli- 
cal French brethren aiming, as we believe, 
‘at the same great object, have differed in 
their policy. The consequences of their 
Tespective determinations are yet to be 
seen. May God prosper the right ! 

/ 


— 


Boarp oF Pustication.—This Board 
is now prepared to receive and execute 
orders. 


— 


Cuinese Lanevace.— The Protestant 
missionaries in China are now engaged in 
the very laborious work of revising the 

translation of the Bible in that most difficult 
of all languages. No foreigner, perhaps, 
has ever completely mastered that language. 
Its difficulties are many and peculiar. 
Words of precisely the same orthography, 
have very different meanings, according to 
the mode of their enuntiation; and the dif- 
ference of the tones used by a native is 
often scarcely perceptible by a foreign ear. 


Thus, as an example, the word pang, ac- |. 


cording as it is aspirated and intoned, has 
the different meanings, fo help—a bee—to 
bind—to spin—to let go—corpulent—a 
room— a sail—a club—a seam. It may 
easily be seen what grievous and ludicrous 
blunders a foreigner is liable to fall into, 
whose ear has not caught the proper tone 
in which a word should be enunciated. 
Thus Mr. Pohlman, one of the missiona- 
ries, wished to ask a Chinese if he drank 
wine, (¢sew) but not aspirating the word 
‘properly, he actually asked him if he ate 
his hands! On another occasion going 
into a house where the females were 
‘ mourning ovér the death of their grand- 
mother, he wished to know something about 
their mode of burying the dead, and put 
the question to them, if they had buried 
(tai) their grandmother? They returned 
no answer, and on the question being re- 
peated, they manifested indignation, when 
he discovered that by his mode of aspira- 
ting this little word, he had asked them, if 
they had killed their grandmother? The 
reader may find some interesting notices 
of the Chinese language in the Febryary 
number of the Missionary Herald. 


Tirep oF THE Minister.—The faithful 
minister of the gospel has no sinecure. 
He has plenty of labour, no less anxiety, 
and little encouraging success. Not the 
least. of his troubles arise from the humours 
of unreasonable men. Let us take an ex- 
ample. We give it in the form of a collo- 
quy: 

A. We are getting very tired of our 
minister. For my part, I have received no 
benefit from his preaching for a year past. 
He never touches my feelings, and the fact 
is he often preaches me to sleep. We 
must try to get rid of him, or the church 
will go down. 

B. I am. very sorry to hear that there 
are grounds of complaint against Mr. T. 
‘for he certainly appears to be a very good 
and conscientious man. I have been told 
by those who have been in his family that 
he is a man of much prayer, and that he 
by no means neglects his study. 

A. Well, it is jugt as I tell you. I go to 
church regularly, and I come away just as 
I went. 
while he is preaching. 

B. Did it ever suggest itself to your 
mind that the fault was sometimes more 
in the hearer than the preacher? 

' 4. How can that be? I am always in 
my pew, and surely it must be Mr. T's. 
fault if I am not benefitted. 

B. Will you suffer me to ask you a few 
questions ? 

Certainly. 
_. B. Well, then, have you not, during the 
{past year, greatly enlarged your business ? 

A. I certainly have. 

B. Has it not required so much of your 
-attention, that you sometimes have to go 
‘out in the morning without secret prayer, 
‘and even without calling your family to- 
‘gether for social worship? And are 
“you not often so hurried and fatigued at 
‘night, that you drop into your bed with- 
out first going to your knees to implore 
a blessing? And still further, does not 
‘the reading of one chapter in the Bible 


It seems as if I had no feeling | 


posed tomake you my father confessor? ~~ 

B. You. need .not.. Answer the ques- 
tions to your own conscience. Presuming, 
however, that-I am not far wrong in my 
surmises, I ask you frankly, if it be not 
possible that poor hearing, rather than poor 
preaching, is the true cause of your not be- 
ing edified under the ministry of Mr. T. 
He is no worker of miracles. How can 
you expect his good seed to take root in 
your heart which you have been filling 
with weeds all the week? You take six 
days in stupefying your conscience by de- 
votion to the world, and- complain that he 


to heaven. You ask too much. -Mr. T. 
is not omnipotent. He cannot melt stones. 
If you harden yourself against instruction, 
the fault is yourown. 

Sovtuern PressyTerian Review.—No. 
3 of volume second of the Southern Presby- 
terian Review embraces, 1. Some thoughts 
on the development of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, during the 
ten years which have elapsed since its dis- 
ruption in 1838. 2. The office of the 
Deacon. 3. Observations on 1 John v. 7, 
8, in which the writer adopts the con- 
clusion, that the passage is spurious. 4. 
Dissertation on Romans viii. 19-22. 5. 
Review of de Lamartine’s History of the 
Girondists. 6. On the Manna of the Is- 
raelites. 7. On the certainty of the World’s 
Conversion. 8. Critical Notices. This 
quarterly is ably sustained, and the articles 
of the present number all possess interest 
for the general reader. The first and 
leading article has point and raciness ; 
brings to view important facts which should 
not be regarded with indifference; has 
some sharp corners, a few of which we 
should have wished to have rounded off. 
It proceeds from the pen of one to whom 
the Presbyterian Church is deeply indebted, 
as one of its ablest and most fearless cham- 
pions. We need scarcely say we refer to 
the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D. 


Expers.—A writer in the Jn- 
dependent shows, although this is by no 


churches of New England have fallen from 
their first and better faith, by repudiating 
the ruling elder in their government. We 
wish some good friend, thoroughly read in 
the history of the Puritan Churches, would 
take the trouble to lay hefore our readers 
the truth on these points: 

1. When was the office in general use? 

2. What were the duties and authority 
of the ruling elder? 

3. When did it begin to fall into disuse ? 

4. What were the causes of the change? 

5. And what has been gained by the 
change ? 


Tue Irish Derecation.—The gentle- 
men composing this delegation are now 
operating in Philadelphia with consider- 
able success. Their object, as is perhaps 
generally known, is to collect funds for 
prosecuting Protestant Missions in the Ro- 
man Catholic counties of Ireland. While 
many cordially respond to their appeals, it 
should be known that there is not an entire 
unanimity of opinion among the Presby- 
terian clergy of Philadelphia, on the pro- 
priety and seasonableness of this call upon 
the Churches of the United States. As 
the position of those who withhold their 
countenance and aid is apt to be misunder- 
stood, we think it but fair to state briefly 
their grounds for so doing. This we are 
enabled imperfectly to do, from having 
heard on the last Sabbath, the exposition 
of his views from the pastor of the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church. He stated to his 
congregation that after carefully and delib- 
erately weighing the whole subject, he had 
come to the conclusion that it was not his 
duty to invite the gentlemen of the dele- 
gation to occupy his pulpit, and that the 
reasons which had operated on his own 
mind in leading him to this decision, he 
would unhesitatingly submit to his congre- 
gation. That he had lent his aid to the 


from any feeling of partiality or preference 
of Scotland to Ireland; (he felt equally cor- 
dial to both,) but from the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Scotch appeal 
was made, when hundreds of Presbyterian 
ministers were in one day deprived of their 
Churches, salaries, and manses. Should 
a similar calamity befall the Irish Church, 
he would be equally zealous to afford it re- 
lief. The present case affords no parallel 
to that. Neither did he disapprove of 
Irish Missions. It was a good and noble 
object in the success of which he felt 
a deep interest. The work should be 
one; the only question was by whom 
should it be done? He contended that it 
should not be done by the Churches of the 
United States, for the manifest reason, that 
a burden was already imposed on them, 
heavier than they could well bear. Be- 
sides their Foreign Missions to heathen 


which had no protestant population to in- 
fluence them, they had a domestic mission- 
ary field, the extent of which it was 
almost appalling to contemplate. This 
had recently been increased by the ad- 
dition of Texas, New Mexico, Oregon, 
and California. The American Churches 
could apply for no foreign aid to assist 
them in occupying this field, and with all 
the means they could command, they could 
but inadequately supply it themselves. 
Surely then, they were not called to send 
funds out of the country to sustain a mis- 
sion, the duty of sustaining which pro- 
perly belonged to others. There was 
Scotland, with her large Presbyterian po- 
pulation, and England, with a large amount 
of wealth in her dissenting Churches ; and 


these were kindred to Ireland, under the 


cannot, in one hour, raise your thoughts. 


means the inténtion of his article, how the. 


Scotch delegation in former years, was not. 


lands and to Roman Catholic countries, - 


The Presbyterian population of Ireland 
was estimated at 850,000, and surely this, 
with a Government allowance of about 
$180,000, could, with proper exertion, at- 
tend to the work of evangelizing a few 
Roman Catholic counties, without for- 
eign aid. Here he undertook to show 
that Irish Presbyterian Churches were 
able, by availing themselves of the Re- 
gium Donum, or grant from govern- 
ment, to support their clergy with far 
less difficulty than American Churches. 
Thus every Church in Ireland, by paying 
to their minister $175, could secure from 
government $375 in addition. The lowest 
salary received by all their pastors who 
share in the Regium Donum, is $550, 
while the estimated average salary of our 
pastors and missionaries (exclusive of those 


‘| in our large towns and cities) is only $350. 


So that the clergy are, on the average, 
better paid than they are in the United 
States, and that too by very small exertions 
on the part of the Churches. He then 


submitted whether Churches, which are 


called on for so little exertion in supporting 
their ministers, should not be more liberal 
in sustaining the missions which were 
at their own doors. Ought they to come 
to the American Churches, which have so 
many more calls, and whose benevolence is 
so heavily taxed, in extending the gospel 
to fields incomparably greater than those 
contemplated by the Irish mission? Hence, 
he concluded that we, were not called upon 
to do the missionary work of Great Britain. 

This is but a very feeble outline of this 
able and forcible address. Whatever may 
have been the previous views adopted by 
members of the congregation on this sub- 
ject, all must have been convinced that their 
pastor had made out a strong case, and 
that he was to be commended for the inde- 
pendence with which he justified his 
course. The friends of Ireland, among 
whom we reckon ourselves, could not have 
supposed that he was actuated by un- 
friendly feelings to that country. 


Katiey.—Our readers will remem- 
ber this name as associated with the perse- 
cutions fomented in Madeira by Roman 
Catholics, against Protestant efforts to en- 
lighten the inhabitants. Dr. Kalley was 
wonderfully blest in his labours, and no 
sooner had their good effects become ap- 
parent, than bonds, imprisonment, and 
exile awaited him and his followers. We 
were not aware of the destination of this 
excellent man, until we saw the following 
interesting notice of him from Mr. Dwight, 
of the Constantinople mission, who had 
gone for a temporary residence to Malta, 
where Dr. Kalley is now engaged. He 
says:—‘‘I have been greatly delighted to 
find Dr. Kalley here, whose name is well 
known in America, in connection with the 
story of the Madeira conversions and per- 
secutions. He is a most interesting man: 
and so modest and inoffensive is he in his 
appearance and manners, that one is led to 
wonder how he could be persecuted. But 
it was the truth which Dr. Kalley incul- 
cated, and not Dr. Kalley himself, that ex- 
cited the wrath of the enemy; or with 
more strict propriety it might be said, it 
was the success of his labours among the 
poor Catholics of Madeira, that unsheathed 
the sword of persecution against him and 
his friends. The priests and others looked 
on with great indifference, while he was 
labouring to instruct the people in the true 
principles of the gospel, until they saw 
that the truth was actually taking effect, 
and that men were actually yielding them- 
selves to its guidance, and endeavouring 
to live according to its precepts. Then 
all the latent enmity of their hearts to a 
spiritual and holy religion was immediate- 
ly roused. Dr. Kalley is now established 


here as a physician ; and it is to be hoped 


that he may be instrumental of as great a 
work among the Maltese, as he has been 
among the people of Madeira. Iam happy 
to say that he is now engaged in preparing 
for the public a particular history of the 
movement in Madeira, about which com- 
paratively little has been published.”’ 


Barsarovs.—The newspapers of Great 
Britain publish with great eagerness every 
item which they can find disparaging to 
the United States, and are particularly 
careful to publish the most exaggerated 
and trumped-up accounts of injustice and 
cruelty done to the slaves. As a little off- 
set, we copy the following from the Edin- 
burgh Witness, showing how the British 
settlers in Australia treat the poor natives 


there. 

“Another instance occurred during a 
casual visit to a settler residing within a 
few hours’ ride of Mount Rouse. In speak- 
ing of the annoyance he had formerly 
received from the blacks, he mentioned 
that upon one occasion he captured one, a 
man suspected of having stolen sheep from 
the fold. ‘The wretched creature was forth- 
with chained to a tree in view of the huts, 
and exposed without shelter to the full glare 
of the sun. Food and water were placed 
before him, but at such a distance as that he 
could not reach them. He was kept four 
days without food, and, added my infor- 
mant, ‘I went out every morning before 
breakfast, and exercised myself for half an 
hour in flogging him with my stock-whip.’ 
After being for upwards of a week exposed 
to such tender mercies, before an opportu- 
nity occurred for his transmission to Mel- 
bourne for trial, the poor wretch becoming 
emaciated, contrived to wriggle himself out 
of the irons with which he was fastened, 
and escaped, leaving, said the narrator, por- 
tions of flesh and skin adhering to the 
chains, proving the struggle he had made for 
freedom. What a malevolent heart that 


‘man must possess who would glory in the 


recital of such a tale of barbarity practised 
by himself; one, who would doubtless 
deem himself wronged if denied the name 
of a Christian! The event, doubtless, oc- 
curred some years ago, but the man who 
would make a boast of having acted with 


such remorseless cruelty, would not, in my 


jects of his charge? I fear with little en- 
ergy, such being the results. In another, 
though not distant, locality, a settler serious- 
ly proposed, in my hearing, to poison a bag. 
of flour, and put it in a vacant out-station 


| hut, in the hope that the natives around 


might appropriate it. Another settler ad- | 
vised his superintendent to make it a rule 

to take the life of a black for every head of 
cattle speared upon his station. Some 

months ago the body of a native was found 

propped up in a sitting posture, with his 

back to a tree, a pipe in his mouth, and a 

sheep’s head upon his knee. The subject 

was considered a good joke, and no secret 

was made of the circumstances attending 

his death, or the party’s name by whom he 

was wantonly shot. The natives are now 

reduced to a mere tithe of what they once 

were.” 


Deatu or a Misstonary.—Miss Ellen 
Stetson, a missionary and teacher among 
the Cherokees, died at Dwight, inthe 
Cherokee Nation, on the 29th December. 
She had long been engaged in her Chris- 


tian duties. 


For the Presbyterian. 
POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 


Mr. Editor—I recently met with thé fol- 
lowing lines, which I send you for insertion 
in the Presbyterian, if they receive your ap- 
probation. ‘They are from the pen of Mrs. 
E. 8. B. a youthful and lovely Christian, 
who died in July last, in the twenty-second 
year of herage. She lived but two months 
after her marriage, and has left behind a 
husband and parents, and a large circle of 
relatives and friends to mourn her early de- 
parture. Mrs. B. was in the practice of 
committing to paper her thoughts, in prose 
and verse, and some pieces of her composi- 
tion evince a soundness of judgment and a 
depth of piety beyond her years. 

The piece I send is beautifully illustra- 
tive of the amiable and forgiving temper she 
ever manifested, and refers to the source 
from which those qualities proceeded. 

ITINERANT. 


Forgive and Forget. 


When streams of unkindness, as bitter as gall, 
Bubble up from the heart to the tongue; ~~ ». 

And meekness is writhing in torment and thrall, . 
By the hand of ingratitude wrung ! 

In the heat of injustice unwept and unfair, 
While the anguish is festering yet, 

None, none but an angel of light can declare, 
I now can forgive and forget. 

But if the bad spirit is chased from the heart, 
And the lips are in penitence steeped, — 

With the wrong so repented, the wrath should depart 
Though scorn on injustice were heaped ; 


~For the best compensation is made for all ill, 


When the cheek with contrition is wet, 
And every one feels it is possible still, 
At once to forgive and forget. 


To forget! it is hard for a man with a mind, 
However his heart may forgive, 

To blot out the sufferings and evils behind, 
And but for the futufe to live. 

Then how shall it be? for at every turn 
Recollection the spirit will fret, 

And the ashes of injury smoulder and burn, 
Though we strive to forgive and forget. 


O hearken! My tongue shall the riddle unseal, 
And mind shall be partner with heart, 

While thee, to thyself, I bid conscience reveal, 
And show thee how evil thou art; - 

Remember thy follies, thy sins, and thy crimes, 
How vast is that infinite debt ; 

Yet mercy hath been, for numberless times, 
Most swift to forgive and forget. 


Brood not on insults or injuries old, 
For thou art injurious too ; 
Count not the sum till the total is told, 
For thow art unkind and untrue; 
And if all thy sins are forgotten, forgiven, 
Now mercy with justice is met ; 
O who would not gladly take lessons of heaven, 
And learn to forgive and forget. 


Yes, yes, let a man, when his enemy weeps, 
Be quick to receive him his friend ; 

For thus on his head by kindness he heaps 
Hot coals to refine and amend ; 

And hearts that are Christian more eagerly yearn, 
As a nurse on her innocent pet, 

O’er lips that (once bitter) to penitence turn, 
And whisper, forgive and forget. ~ 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH MUSIC.—No. VI. 
MUSIC IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
Perhaps in no way can more touch- 


ing effect be created by music than | 


when poured forth by the voices of 
children. Haydn, although the prince 
of musicians, and long accustomed to 
hear the most magnificent effects from 
the best orchestras and singers in the 
world, wept when he heard the simple 
strains of charity children in their hymns 
of praise. 

Music in our Sabbath schools is be- 
coming, every day, more and more im- 
portant, as its worth and usefulness are 
made apparent in maintaining an inter- 
est in the duties of the Sunday school, 
and in impressing divine truth upon the 
mind. The influence of truths convey- 
ed to the youthful mind, by words set to 
appropriate music is lasting, and grows 
with our growth, until it is instilled into 
our very nature, and remains with us 
through all the varied scenes of life, 
soothing us in affliction and solitude, 
and preparing us to spend an hour in 
the social circle both pleasantly and pro- 
fitably. But we would present still 
higher inducements to the cultivation 
of music inthe Sabbath school. A kind 
Providence has so endowed mankind, 


| that if we begin while young, a//, with 


but very few exceptions, may learn to 
sing acceptably, and when we consider 
how desirable it is that our congrega- 
tions should universally become quali- 
fied to take an active part in the songs 
of Zion, and thus relieve the churches 
of many abuses that too often are found 
in our choirs, our opinion is that the ar- 
gument should have great weight with 
all good men. The writer has had con- 
siderable experience in the Sabbath 
school, and the five or ten minutes each 
Sabbath that have been spent in singing, 
he thinks have not been spent in vain. 
On the contrary, this exercise has been 
an important auxiliary in forwarding 
the cause of religion, and in impressing 
important truths on the youthful mind. 
When this exercise is entered upon 
with the right spirit, its utility can by 
no one be doubted; but we have often 
had occasion to grieve over the way in 
which this delightful duty has been per- 
formed. Let an example suffice. We 
were requested a few weeks since to 
lead the singing in a Sabbath school, 
and when we took up the music book, 
the. decorum and orderly appearance 
seemed at once to give place to confu- 
sion and even levity. When the sacred 
meaning of the words was spoken of, 
looks of astonishment and almost incre- 


science.’ 


i For the Presbyterian. 
~ “THY KINGDOM COME. 


While we look and pray for the 
coming of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
we are to expect it to come through the 
instrumentality of the truth. 

‘We are to ascribe to the truth no in- 
herent efficacy. Unless accompanied 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, it will 
be naught for the salvation of men. 
Yet is it a legitimate source of high and 
true encouragement, to know that the 
truth, the instrument by which the 
Lord’s people are to work in seeking 


“the conversion of the world, is exactly 


adapted to the work for which it has 
been provided, and that this instrument 
shall never be taken from the earth. 
Through this instrument God _ has 
wrought hitherto; through it he will 
continue to work until time shall be no 
more. 

There is a fitness in the truth, in pure 
gospel truth, which makes it powerful 
to lay hold upon the conscience of a sin- 
ner. So that whoever holds it up to 
view “by manifestation of the truth, 
commends himself to every man’s con- 
Whenever, therefore, the 
Church of Christ has left her depen- 
dence on the truth, to rely on other in- 
struments, whether they may have been 
erroneous teachings, or persecution, or 
the assistance of the State, or artificial 
and stimulating excitements, she has left 
behind her God’s appointed weapon, 
and been ultimately worsted in her 
conflict with the prince of this world. 
“The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal,”’ yet are they “ mighty through 
God for pulling down the strongholds 
of Satan.”’ The truth has thus far been 
found suited to bring men of every na- 
tion, of every grade of civilization, of 
every degree of education and refine- 
ment, into subjection to Jesus Christ. 
Literature, philosophy, ethics, natural 
religion, may have each its legitimate 
and valuable effect upon mankind, but 
that effect is not to bring men to salva- 
tion. But what multitudes have been 
brought by the truth unto eternal life! 
“This is life eternal that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’’ 
The experience of the whole world 
confirms this declaration. Look at Pe- 
ter on the day of Pentecost. What a 
proof did his preaching afford that the 
gospel was suited to man universally! 
By the setting forth of the great gospel 
truth of a crucified, risen, and glorified 
Redeemer, not only the hard hearts of 
Jews were broken and made contrite, 
but men were subjugated to Jesus “out 
of every nation.under heaven’’—* Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.”’ 
Observe what instrumentality it was by 
which the Apostolic Church spread 
like heaven’s lightning throughout, and 
even beyond the Roman Empire. See 
what it was which, in the hands of Lu- 
ther and his coadjutors, procured such 
mighty triumphs for Christ. See what 
it is which has gained every victory 
over Satan and his legions—the pure 
and powerful truth of the gospel. In 
the history of Moravian Missions one 
or two incidents are recorded which 
serve to illustrate beautifully the fitness 
of gospel truth for subjugating men to 
Christ. About one hundred and seven 
years ago there stood in the State of 
New York, on the borders of Connecti- 
cut, an Indian village named Sheko- 
meko. An Indian chief, before distin- 
guished for acts of outrage and de- 
bauch, became the first convert in that 
place, under the labours of the Mora- 
vians. He afterwards gave this striking 
account of his conversion Once,”’ 
said he, “a preacher came, and began 
to explain to us that there was a God. 
We answered, ‘ Dost thou think us so 
ignorant as not to know that? Return 
to the place whence thou camest.’— 
Another preacher came and said, ‘You 
must not steal, nor lie, nor get drunk.’ 
We answered, ‘Thou fool, dost thou 
think us ignorant of this?’ After some 
time there came another, who said, 
‘The Lord of heaven and earth sends 
me to let you know that he will make 
you happy, and deliver you from the 
misery in which you lie at present. 
For this end he became a man, gave 
his life a ransom, and shed his blood 
for sinners.’ I could not forget these 
words, they constantly recurred to my 
mind. Even when asleep I dreamed 
of the blood of Christ shed for us.”’ 
And this fierce man became a devoted 
Christian. Nay, more; those simple 
words were the beginning of a great 
awakening, in which many souls were 
born again. So was it also in Green- 
land. For five long years the Mora- 
vians had toiled amidst extreme priva- 
tions, to teach the Greenlanders the 
morals of Christianity, and doctrines 
of natural religion. At last, and as it 
were by accident, one of them was led 
to speak earnestly about the sufferings 
of Christ for sinners. And as he spake, 


one of them stepped forward, earnestly 


exclaiming, “Tell me that again, for I 
do desire to be saved.”? ‘The truth had 
touched his heart, and thenceforward 
they were cheered by multiplied con- 
versions. The Christian world is fami- 
liar with the wonderful effect of the 
gospel upon Africaner, that savage 
chieftain of another continent. Nor do 
such instances at all stand alone. The 
truth has already wrought conversions 
enough in €évery part of our world to 
prove that it is suited to bring all men 
to Christ. It is as well adapted to the 
ignorant savage as to the refined Athe- 
nian. “It is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’’ 
Therefore it is that we are commanded 
to preach it unto every creature. And 
the reason is, that it appeals to no out- 
ward circumstances, peculiar to one 
class or nation, or race of men, but to 
man as a sinner, to the heart and con- 
science of each man as a member of the 
universal family of man, who all alike 
need salvation. | 

It is, then, through the instrumentality 
of gospel truth that we are to expect 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom. When 
we pray for the coming of that king- 


And can it not be seen? 
‘universal Church of Christ becoming 
more and more discontented with her 
pest position of defence, and is she not 


Is not the word of God becoming rapidly 
translated into every tongue? Do not 
ambassadors for Christ go forth on the 
wings of every wind to all parts of the 
earth? And although the moral chart 
of our world yet shows vast fields of 
darkness on its surface, almost every 
shore of those fields of gloom displays 
the beacon fires of 
extinguishable gosp 
the prince of darkness is yet the “prince 
of this world,”’ his kingdom is invaded 
in all its borders by the subjects of 


its fall, for the weapon of their warfare 


destroyed, can never become ineffectual. 
The propagators of the truth may die; 
the truth itself can never die. 
inextinguishable fire. 
ruptible seed. 
all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away; but the 


gospel is preached unto you.” 
permanence, extension, and final suc- 
cess of the truth do not depend on our 
frailhumanity. Truth never dies. The 
gospel of truth is an everlasting gospel. 


per soil, bearing successive and extend- 


to prevail. Every system, either of in- 


sured that He has not only true know- 


so will He bring him off conqueror. 


« Ah! tell me where,” I said in agony, 
« Where shall I find Him who for sinners died ? 


And echo answered—*“Christ was crucified.” 


« Then where,” I said again, in hopeless grief, 
As on Heaven’s dome I gazed with tearful eye, 
« Where can my burden’d soul find blest relief, 


Again it answered—*« seek for grace on high.” 


«“ Go seek the Lord,” a voice within me said— 
« That Jesus who laid down his life to save, 
Believe in Him, and yet tho’ you were dead 
Thy soul shall live in bliss beyond the grave ;” 
It spoke again—« in bliss beyond the grave.” 


Defer not, sinner, till another day,’ 

Let Faith thy tottering footsteps guide from sin— 
Call on His name—with fervour watch and pray,” 
Knock at the door and He will let you in ; | 
The voice said sweetly —« He will let you in.” 


Is not the 


ecoming more and more aggressive? 


but in- 
light. Although 


Immanuel. And it already totters to 


was forged in heaven, and can never be 


It is an 
It is an incor- 
“ All flesh is grass, and 


word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
And this is the word which, by the 
The 


The truth now diffused, is ordained to 
go on and on, like seed sown in its pro- 


ing harvests until the end of time. 
What rich encouragement, then, can 
the Christian, who is looking, and long- 
ing, and labouring for the conversion of 
thé world to God, find in the nature of 
the instrument employed! The same 
indestructible truth which Paul preach- 
ed yet works mightily upon the earth. 
The same truth which the Reformers 
winnowed from the chaff and filth of 
Popery, is yet bearing fruit. And just 
so the seeds of truth which God’s peo- 
ple now are sowing through the earth, 
although for a time they may be hidden 
and. down-trodden, will not die. Al- 
though now they go forth weeping as 
they bear the precious seed, yet they 
shall, doubtless, at the last great harvest, 
come again with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them. We are to 
expect the gospel to have free course 
and to be glorified, The truth of God 
will yet prove mighty, and is destined 


fidelity or superstition, every influence 
and opinion adverse to the truth of the * 
glorious gospel is destined sooner or 
later to crumble into dust and disap- 
pear. By the instrumentality of the 
truth the borders of Zion shall yet em- 
brace the whole earth, and Jesus shall 
reign as king on Zion’s holy hill.— 
Glorious time! May it speedily ap- 
pear! And may every child of God 
rejoice in the diffusion of the truth, 
and with all the ability which his God 
has given him, seek to hasten on that 
time. 
Salvation! O salvation ! 
The joyful sound proclaim 
Till earth’s remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 
Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, 


It spreads from pole to pole. 
W. E. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SAVIOUR. 


Jesus Christ and Him crucified —1 Con. 11. 2. 


Comprehensive expression! Unin- 
spired or inspired language, contains no 
one sentence so full of meaning to the 
Christian. And not to the believer only; 
but to him who is seeking salvation, 
what rays of light and love beam upon 
the soul burdened with a sense of guilt, 
as he gazes upon this mystery! How,as 
with Pilgrim, looking upward, is his 
burden loosed, and the heaviness of his 
heart removed. | 

Be still, my soul, and gaze with won- 
der, love, and awe upon the sight. The 
God-man Mediator—the only begotten 
of the Father, hanging on the accursed 
tree, and for thy sins! Here behold the 
awful manifestation of God’s hatred of ’ 
sin—his justice satisfied—his mercy 
displayed. Here see love beyond hu- 
man knowledge exhibited by the aton- 
ing sacrifice, and as thou gazest, learn 
to be humble, loving, obedient. 

This is the never-failing resort of the 
Christian. Is he cast down with un- 
believing fears—groaning under the 
violence of remaining lust and corrup- 
tion, or passing through the dark waters 
of Jordan? He can look up with confi- 
dence to Him who once dwelt in a body - 
like his own—once knew the pangs of 
hunger, thirst, fatigue—once withstood 
the tempter’s power, groaned in anguish, 
till the sweat of blood flowed down his 
God-like face, felt the pains of dissolution 
in their fiercest shape, and can feel as- 


ledge of, but a fellow feeling for, all his 
infirmities, and that as He conquered, 


— 


CONSCIENCE AND ECHO. 


I stood, ’twas on the margin of a stream 

That slowly wended through a grassy dale ; 
The noodntide sun shone down his golden beam, 
And joyous notes re-echoed through the vale. 


All Nature prais’d the great Creator there, 

And I, a sinful son of earth repin’d— 

My mind was fretted sore with worldly care, 

I ne’er had sought my God, and I was blind, 

And smitten conscience whisper’d—*thou art blind.” 


Too long I’ve been a child of revelry— 
Too long forgot that Christ was crucified,” 


Will I, a sinner, seek for grace on high ;” 


to feel alarmed and damaged by the seces- 
sion of Mr. Baptist Noel, and by the book 
in which he states his strong and numerous 
reasons for quitting her walls. It is a much 
heavier blow and greater discouragement 
than any of those about which she has been 
so fond of waxing loud and lachrymose. 
The Church at least begins to be in danger 
when such men renounce her on such rea- 
sons. He was her foremost man in zeal, 
character, and influence. Both without and 
within, his desertion and renunciation must 
operate powerfully against the Church. 
Containing within herself so many antago- 
nistic and combustible elements, such an 
electric shock can scarcely but cause jost- 
ling and explosion. It is her peculiarity 
that she contains within her bonds a con- 
geries of sects, shading away from the verge 
of Popery, through what is called Evange- 
licalism and Moderatism, to the verge of Uni- 
tarianism; and all these sects not agreeing 
to live together in tolerance and harmony, 
but despitefully using one another according 
to their opportunities. Falling amidst such 
elements, the book and demission of Mr. 
Noel will be apt to operate not only as an 
exasperation, butas an example. It is true 
that the flesh-pots of Egypt are savoury, 
and that any imm€diate and extensive ex- 
odus need not be looked for; but the seeds 
of doubts and misgivings will be sown 
broadcast, the fruits of which will be seen 
in due time. Those—such as multitudes 
of the English methodists—who have hither- 
to been held back from that warfare by a 
respect for the Church which contained 
such men as Baptist Noel, will begin to view 
her in a different light, when they see him, 
and soon such as he, not only quitting her, 
but testifying against her, and calling for her 
overthrow.— Scotsman. 


Tue Becoine “ Proression.’’—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, the Rev. Mr. Branch said, that a 
short time since he visited a room in West- 
‘minster, where he saw a woman with a dy- 
ing child in her arms. Commiserating the 
wretched creature’s condition, he inquired 
into her history and her means of livelihood; 
and, in answer to his questions, she replied, 
‘“*Q, sir, my sufferings are great, and so are 
those of my child; but when my child is 
gone, I know not what to do.” “ But,”’ ob- 
served Mr. Branch, “it will be a happy re- 
lease for you and your child, as you can 
make no exertions while you are burdened 
with her.”” “QO dear, sir!’’ ejaculated the 
mother, “when she is gone, I’ll have to pay 
9d. a day for another child, while she costs 
me nothing. Unless I do so, I'll earn no- 
thing by begging—for it is the children that 
excite compassion.”’ In another room in 
the house, Mr. Branch found forty beggars, 
vagabonds, and rogues, male and female, 
young, old, lame, and blind, gathered round 
a fire, all relating their exploits, and plan- 
ning for their next attacks upon the public. 
In a regular wareroom, in Westminster, he 
saw exhibited for hire and sale, every varie- 
ty of dresses, including widow’s weeds and 
tattered rags, shabby-genteel costumes, cleri- 
cal suits, &c. adapted to the different plans 
of mendicant operations pursued by the 
several parties who patronized this extraor- 
dinary bazaar, and who made begging a 
‘“‘ profession.”’ 


Workine Men’s Prize Essays ON THE 
SapBaTH.— We have heard with much 
pleasure that Charles Illingworth, hand- 
loom weaver, apprenticed to and employed 
by Mr. George Oldfield, formerly a scholar, 
and at present a teacher in the Sabbath 
school of Upper Chapel, Idle, has obtained 
one of the prizes given by His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, for writing an Essay on 
the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath. 
Charles Illingworth is a proof of the advan- 
tage of Sabbath schools, for Sunday train- 
ing “taught the young idea how to shoot,” 
and was an encouragement to self-improve- 
ment, daily, when manual toil had ceased. 


Leeds Mercury. 


Loneeviry.—Three elders of the Free 
Church, in the parish of Kincardine, Ross- 
shire, died this season, whose united ages 
amounted to two hundred and seventy-four 
years, viz. Donald Matheson, Culrain, cate- 
chist of the parish for nearly fifty years, 
aged eighty-two—a man of able and enlarged 
mind, and most amiable disposition. Wil- 
liam Ross Bain, Achnagart, in his ninety- 
third year—a venerable and excellent old 
man, of primitive habits and most interest- 
ing appearance. He could have walked on 
a Sabbath morning to church, a distance of 
nearly nine miles, till within a few months 
of his death. ‘The last of these worthies 
was John Gair, miller, Croick, who attain- 
ed the good old age of ninety six—a man 
of simple mind and manners. He was a 
pensioner of Sir Charles and Lady Ross of 
Balnagown, and, laid aside for a time by 
natural decay, he waited patiently and 
prayerfully ‘till his change came.” ‘The 
class to which these Highland patriarchs 
and valuable Christian men belonged is fast 
disappearing. Its peculiar distinctions were 
cheerful and piety, modest, unob- 
trusive worth, pure and simple habits of 
thought and life, and meek contentment 
with the allotments of a wise and gracious 
overruling Providence.—ZJnverness Courier. 


A Sientricant Facr.—An Italian from 
London has been in Bideford, during the 
past week, vending models of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints, which commodities, 
it is said, have commanded a ready sale 
among the Tractarian party in the Church. 
We hear that the models are of exquisite 
beauty, and fetch a guinea a piece.—Vorth 
Devon Journal. 


ALTAR DENUNCIATIONS AGAINST DRUNK- 
ENNESS.— The names of all persons convicted 
of drunkenness are read every Sunday from 
the altars of the Roman Catholic Churches 
in Limerick. 


A New PERSECUTION OF THE JEWs.— 
Letters from Berne of the 24th of Decem- 
ber, announce that the Executive Council 
of that city had been officially informed that 
the population of the French departments of 
the Upper and Lower Rhine had risen 
against the Israelites, and that entire fami- 
lies had been compelled to fly into Switzer- 
land to avoid the popular fury. The Exe- 
cutive Council had in consequence apprised 
the French Ambassador of those facts, who 
instantly requested the Prefect of the De- 
partment of the Upper Rhine to adopt mea- 
sures to put an end to the violence offered 
to the Jews. ‘The French provincial pa- 
pers are silent as to such an occurrence, but 
travellers who arrived at Strasburg from 


| Mulhausen mentioned that the population 


of Atkirch had risen and expelled the au- 
thorities. 


Nove. Ipgea or Conrirmation.—A dis- 
tinguished prelate was accustomed to relate 
the following anecdote ;—On one occasion 
three or four old women presented them- 
selves for confirmation, and were much 
grieved when the bishop hesitated, as they 
had brought no tickets to testify of their 
having been “ examined and approved”’ 
from any minister. They pleaded the 
hardship of being rejected at so advanced 


Perth, 8th January, 1849. F, Bucwanan, 


an age; “they might not live to see another 


plied, “There be three commandments.” 
“Well, which be they? “ Whoy, they be 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Lammas Fair.” 
The bishop afterwards ascertained that the 
extreme urgency on the part of the old 
women arose from confirmation being look- 
ed upon in those parts as “good for the 
rumatiz.”’"—Church and State Gazette. 


Tue CHurcH-BELL 1N full- 
sized bell, belonging to a Church just built 
by the Jesuits in Alexandria, is the first bell 
that has been heard to ring in the Ottoman 
Empire, and the Christians owe this con- 
cession entirely to Mehemet Ali’s liberal 
policy. The Jesuits began their church long — 
after the English had commenced theirs, 
and still the latter, from want of funds, has 
remained in its present half-finished state 
for the last two years. 


Tue Carpinats.—There are now sixty 
cardinals, and out of that whole number of 
dignitaries, in whom there is supposed to 
reside some undefined and nebulous claim 
to regulate the Church of God, only seven 
belong to Europe and the world; the rest 
belong to the Italian peninsula, including 
Sicily and Sardinia. 


The following interesting announcement 
forms part of a letter dated “English Col- 
lege, Rome, September 28, 1848:—In a 
vineyard belonging to the chapter of St. 
John Lateran, some curious sepulchral re- 
mains have been discovered, but the series 
will not be altogether excavated before 
November. One piece represents a door- 
way to a temple in the forum, and even this 
remnant, in consequence of the name and 
site being inscribed on the cornice, threatens 
to disturb some portions of our Roman 
topography. As yet no one is allowed to 
sketch the fragments.— The Builder. 


MormonirTes 1n Wates.—The followers 
of this sect have received several accessions 
to their numbers in the neighbourhood of 
Carmarthen, and we (Carnarvon Herald) 
have been credibly informed that a numerous 
party intend setting out for New Jerusalem 
early in the spring. Several of the self-expa- 
triators have purchased supplies of clothing 
to take with them, and, in one instance, a 
farmer has sold off the whole of his pro- 
perty in order to pay the expenses of the 
voyage. 

Tur Pore.—An intervention on behalf 
of the Pope, it is said, would immediately 
be made by the Roman Catholic powers of 
Europe. 


LANE SEMINARY LAWSUIT. 


THE FINAL DECISION. 


The judges of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, at their sessions in Columbus last 
week, (Court in Banc,) decided the 
Chancery suit which was_ brought 
against the Trustees of Lane Seminary, 
by David R. Kemper and others. The 
decision, as given by Chief Justice Bir- 
chard, is that the plaintiffs cannot main- 
lain a bill in Chancery for the pur- 


| pose of inquiring into the manner in 


which the Trustees discharge their 
duties,and to control them in the ap- 
pointment of Professors. 

As we understand the case, the suit 
against the Professors and the Chancery 
suit against the Trustees are both defi- 


nitively settled by this decision. The 
Seminary will, of course, remain in the 
hands of the New-school General As- 
sembly. | 


Dr. Tholuck at Halle. 


The sufferings which this honoured 
and devoted servant of God has, through 
a long course of years, more than any 
of his colleagues, been called on to en- 
dure, for the sake of that gospel which 
he has so learnedly and unsparingly 
defended against the assaults of Ra- 
tionalism, seem, we are sorry to be 
informed, only daily increasing, and 
deepening in their tragical character. 
It is not long since the zeal and devoted- 
ness of his students, by whom he is 
much beloved, alone saved his house 
and invaluable library from the fury 
and ignorance of a mob which had sys- 
tematically attacked it. About a fort- 
night ago a shot was fired into the sit- 
ting room of Madame Tholuck; pro- 
videntially, she had a few minutes 
before quitted the room; and the fol- 
lowing evening, the lst of this month, 
a sort of box, containing combustibles, 
was set at the house door, and so fas- 
tened to the handle that it should ex- 
plode on the door being opened. One 
of the servants, however, having occa- 
sion to go out, had actually turned the 
handle, and was about to open the door, 
when she was summoned back hastily 
to receive further directions. 

She had scarcely retraced a step or 
two, when the explosion outside took 
place. On examination, fragments of 
the deadly contents were discovered in 
the shattered door, and in the walls and 
windows of the houses opposite. There 
is not a doubt that evil was intended to 
the amiable Tholuck himself, by some 
one who hates him for his Master’s 
sake,.and who must have been aware 
that he came home at that hour (7 P. M.) 
from the University; for the alarm had. 
not subsided in his household when he 
arrived ; and, though much shocked at 
what had taken place, he was ready, 
with his usual collectedness and com- 
posure, to join with his family in ac- 
knowledging the graciousness of that 
Providence who has hitherto led him so 
safely through a most eventful life. 

A great work of revival is beginning 
to appear amongst the students of Halle, 
very much under the influence of Tho- 
luck, and to spread to other of the Uni- 
versitiesof Germany. We trust the life 
of this eminent and devoted professor 
and minister may be yet a little while 
spared to us, if it may be, the first fruits 
of harvest amongst his beloved students, 
for whose temporal and spiritual good 
he unweariedly toils and prays; devot- 
ing to God, on their behalf, as well the 
resources of his private fortune as all the 
energies of his body and mind—a body, 
the frame of which (in many respects 
much resembling that of his illustrious 
and revered Calvin), is already enfeebled 
by study and premature decay; but a 
spirit perceptibly becoming daily more 
sublimed. from earth and its distractions, 
and willing rather to be called away 
than to be left longer, only to witness, 
perhaps, the downfall and degradation 
of his unhappy Germany. 

It is very possible that the faithful- 
ness and overpowering eloquence of the 
preacher, in his Sermons for the Times, 


| which he has for some time been de- 
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‘poor, have been the inciting 
ase. Uiabolical ;schemes to 


to richereelf of such men, she is but ex- 
tinguishing the little light of faithfulness 
or of rath that is yet happily left to 
her; and thereby but aggravating the 
tribulations, and @eepening the cimme- 
rian gloom, that are already so thick 
and fast gathering about her. ; 


— 


Ohinese Idolatry and Infanticide. 

The Rev. J, V. N. Talmage, mis- 
sionary in China; in a letter to the Mid- 
die Reformed Dutch Church, Brooklyn, 
mentions the following as the method 
by which the Chinese consult their idols, 
when they desire special information 
from them : | 

“ An. idol was brought into the room 
and placed on a temporary shrine. 
Paper and iftcense were burned in its 
presence. After this the divining blocks 
were tossed. These are two small 
blocks, usually made of wood from the 
_ root of a tree, having one side round, 
and the other flat. When they are 
tossed, if they fall both with the flat 
sides down, the answer is unfavourable. 
& If-they fall one with the flat side down, 
@ and the other with the flat side up, the 
auswer is most favourable. If they fall 
both with the flat sides up, the answer 
is neither favourable nor unfavourable. 
On the present occasion, the first two 
throws were of the latter character, nei- 
ther favourable nor unfavourable; but 
the third was favourable, whieh decided 
the question,”’ 

Respecting the crime of infanticide, 
which has been attributed to the Chi- 
nese, he thus writes: _ | 
: “Some have denied the existence of 
Lf the practice of infanticide among thre 

Chinese. Or they have asserted that iff 
_ it does exist, it is very unusual. Every 
village -which we visit in this region 
gives evidence that such persons are 
not acquainted with this part of the 


. 


7 


empire. A few days ago,a company 
4 of us visited the village of Ko-kia. It 
, _ is situated on the northern extremity of 


Amoy Island, and contains, perhaps, 
two thousand inhabitants. After walk- 
ing through the village, we sat down 
for a short tithe under the shade of a 
large banyan tree. A large concourse 
of people soon gathered around us to 
see the foreigners, and hear what the 
had tosay. In this crowd we found, 
by counting, nearly a hundred boys, and 
but two or three girls. Also when 
walking through the village, very few 
girls were to be seen. | 

The custom of binding the feet of the 
girls, which greatly affects their powers 
of locomotion, would account for more 
boys being seen than girls, but will not 
account for the disparity noticed. We, 
therefore, inquired the cause of this dis- 
parity. The answer was the female 
children are killed. The same question 
has been asked again and again at the 
various villages we have visited, and 
the same answer obtained. This an- 
swer is given freely and apparently 
without any idea that the practice is 
wicked, until they are so taught by us. 
The result of this one practice on the 
morals of the people may readily be 
imagined. It accustoms the mind to 
fe acts of cruelty, and it prepares the way 

| for impurity and wickedness in forms 
that.are never dreamed of in Christian 
countries. 


| Ecclesiastical Record. 


_. Mr. Abner O. Rockwell was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of New Lisbon, and installed pastor of the 
united congregations of Hubbard and Coilsville, on 
the 17th of January last. The Rev. Joseph Kerr 
preached on the occasion, and the Rev. William O. 
Stratton presided and gave the charges to the pastor 
and the people. 

The correspondents of the Rev. J. M. H. Adams 
are requested to address him at Asheville, Buncombe 
county, North Carolina. 

The Presbyterian church at Sing-Sing, New York, 
have made out g unanimous call for the Rev. John P. 
Lundy, of Dansville, Pennsylvania, to become their 
pastor, which he hasaccepted. He is to be ordained 
and installed on the 13th of Fe bruary. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


* Tue Sournern Appress.—We find in the 

Washington Union of the 28th ult. the address of 
Mr. Calhoun upon the subject of slavery, adopted 
by the Southern members of Congress, and also the 
address of Mr. Berrien, which was prepared as a 
substitute. The first makes about four columns 
in the Union, and the last about three, either 
being much too | for our columns. The 
caption of the original address is, ““ The Address 
of Southern Delegates in Co to their Con- 
stituents ;” that of Mr. Berrien is, “To the Peo- 
ple of the United States.” The great grievance 
set forth by Mr. Calhoun, is that the Northern 
States have, by acts of Assembly, mobs, and 
other appliances, combined to prevent the recla- 
mation of fugitive slaves. In order to establish 
the extent of the rights of the South in this re- 
spect, he cites from the opinions delivered by 
Judge Story and Judge Buldwin, in the cele- 
brated case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in which it was held that the ob- 
ject of the provision of the Constitution on this 
subject was “to secure to the citizens of the 
slave-holding States the complete right and title 
of ownership in their slaves, as property, in every 
State of the Union, into which they might es- 
cape from the State wherein they were held in 
servitude.” 
’ He then describes the inequalities and 
injuries invoked by the Wilmot Proviso, and 
calls the attention of the people to other unwar- 
ranted measures which have been agitated during 
the nt session of Congress, and concludes 
as follows: 

“ With such a prospect before us, the greatest 
and most solemn that ever claimed the attention 
of a people; the question for us to consider at 

nt is what isto be done to prevent it. Itis 

a question belonging to you to decide. All we 
propose is to give you our opinion. We then 
are of. opinion that the first and indispensable 
step, without which nothing can be done, and 
With which every thing can be done, is union 
among yourselves in this great and most vital 
question. The want of union and concert in 
reference to that question has brought the 
Southern portion of our Union and our system 
of t into their present perilous condi- 
tion, If you become united and prove your- 
delves in earnest, the North will be brought toa 
pause and to a calculation of the consequences, 
and that may lead to a change of measures, and 

: the adoption of a course of policy that may 

uietly and peaceably terminate this con- 
flict between the two sections. If it should not, 
nothing would remain for you but to stand 


immovably in defence of our 
property, prosperity, equality, liberty, : ety. 
As the assailed, you would stand j ed by i 
law, human and divine, in repelling the danger- 
ous blow. without looking to the ences, 

t pur- 


and to resort to all means necessary for 
pose. Your assailants,and not you, would be 
responsible for the consequences that might 
ensue. 


Entertaining these opinions, we earnestly en- 
treat you ty mien. and for that. purpose 
adopt all necessary measures. Beyond this we 

not be proper to go at present. 
you should nnite with any thing 


ve, in the rehearsal of grievances sustained by 

South, only rather more moderate in its tone, 
is addressed to the people of the United 
States, exclusively. The concluding portion of 
Mr. Berrien’s address, of course, is altogether 
different from ‘the extract above given. 

Mr. Berrien’s proposed substitute for the ad- 
dress ‘reported by Mr. Calhoun, after being 
agreed to by the sub-committee of five, was re- 
jected by a vote of 34 to 27, as follows: 

_ Those who voted in the affirmative are— 
Messrs. Berrien, Metcalf, Turney, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Downs, Foote, King, Sebastian, Rusk, 
S. Houston, Flournoy, Fulton, Pendleton, Dan- 
iel, Haralson, H. Cobb, J. W. Jones, T.. B. King, 
Lumpkin, W. R. W. Cobb, Hill, Cabell, Kauf- 

‘man, Clark, McDowell, Ligon, and Iverson.—27. 

Those who voted in the negative are—Messrs. 
Hunter, Mason, Butler, Calhoun, Davis, Fitz- 
patrick, Westcott, Yulee, Atkinson, Bayly, Bo- 
cock, Bedinger, Beale, W. G. Brown, Meade, 
R. A. Thompson, Venable, Burt, Holmes, Simp- 
son, Wallace, Rhett, Woodward, Bowden, Gayle, 
Harris, Inge, Featherston, J. Thompson, La Sere, 
Morse, R. W. Johnson, Pillsbury, and Stanton. 


‘The vote was then taken on the address re- 
ported by Mr. Calhoun, and it was adopted as 
follows : 

Those who voted in the affirmati’: are— 
Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, Calhu 1, Tur- 
ney, Downs, Davis, Foote, Fitzpatrick, Borland, 
Sebastian, Westcott, Yulee, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Bocock, Beale, W. G. Brown, Meade, 
R. A. Thompson, Daniel, Venable, Burt, Holmes, 
Rhett, Simpson, Woodward, Wallace, Iverson, 
Lumpkin, Bowden, Gayle, Harris, Inge, Feather- 
ston, J. Thompson, La Sere, Lorse, R. W.John- 
son, Pillsbury, and Stanton.—42. 

T who voted in the negative are— Messrs. 
Berrien, Metcalf, Underwood, Johnson of Louis- 
jana, Rusk, S. Houston, Pendleton, Preston, 
Clingman, Toombs, Stephens, Hilliard, More- 
head, Cocke, Cabell, Roman, and Chapman.—17. 

Tue Excirement.—The California ex- 
citement which has been kept up for the last 
month does not seem to lose any of its force, but 
rather we should say is on the increase. The 
whole of our seaboard is alive with men pre- 
paring to embark for the gold region. Vessels 
are taking their departure daily, and others are 
immediately taken up for the same destination. 
The New York Herald publishes a list of eighty 
vessels which have sailed since the 14th of De- 
cember last, direct for California, via Cape Horn 
with 4476 souls on board, 14 vessels via Cha- 
gres, with 807 passengers, and five elsewhere, 
making 99 vessels, with 5719 souls on board, 
In our five principal cities and some smaller 
ports, there are now about 120 vessels up for 
California, all of which will sail full of passen- 
gers. A correspondent of the Herald has given 
the number of gold diggers in California up to 
16,000 in the month of October. This is ten 
thousand more than any other account has men- 


| $5,424,876. 


tioned it. The organization of companies for 
California is progressing rapidly in almost every 
city and town in the country. Overland expe- 
ditions are going out from the various towns on 
the western frontier. A correspondent of the 
New York Courier writes from Platte city, Mo., 
that from the best sources of information he can 
gather, that next summer there will be an emi- 
gration from that State alone of 20,000 persons, 
which will go near to depopulate the State. 
As all the islands and ports on the Pacific are 
adding to the number, it is plain that California 
will not lack for hands to gather the precious 
metal, no matter how abundant it may be. 
Twenty thousand persons, each gathering only 
five dollars worth of gold daily, will yield 
#100,000, or thirty millions in a single year, 
allowing three hundred working days in the 
ear. 
, The New York Evening Post says: “One of 
the most curious of the investments about to be 
made in California for this city is a hotel. A 
building has been prepared, complete in all its 
rts, and ship on board a vessel bound to 
an Francisco. It will accommodate two hun- 
dred persons when finished. . All its furniture 
goes with it, beds and bedding, carpets, and the’ 
complete fixtures of a first-rate hotel. The 
entire cost of this venture is $70,000. A gen- 
tleman of high much 
goes out In c of it, We can ims, 
satisfaction with which the new hotel will be 
hailed by the millionaires of California. 
A Nove. Crrcumstance.—Readers will per- 
haps remember that some time ago a lady, Miss 
Elizabeth Blackwell, applied for admission as 


a student in one of the medical Colleges at 


Philadelphia, her purpose being to go through 

an entire course of the study of medicine. The 

application was denied, and the lady subsequent- 

ly entered the Geneva Medical College, where, 

at the annual commencement on the 234d ult. 

she =. with high honours, and received 
e 


the degree of M. D. the subject of her thesis 
being ship fever. On receiving her diploma, 
she thus addressed the President:—“I thank you, 


sir. With the help of the Most High, it shall 
be the effort of my life to shed honour upon this 
diploma.” Miss Blackwell commenced the 
study of medicine with Dr. Elder, of Philadel- 
phia. Professor Lee, who delivered the custo- 
mary oration, complimented the lady, and said 
that she had won the distinction by “attending 
faithfully to every point required of candidates 
for the honour.” Eighteen young gentlemen 
received the degree of M. D. atthe same time. 


THe Navy APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The bill making appropriations for the army ex- 
penses, next year, shows a total amounting to 
or the Naval service $9,654,011. 


AMERICA AND Cuina.—The interview be- 
tween the American and Chinese Commission- 
ers took place at Howqua’s residence, on the 
river, on Friday the 6th of October. There 
were present on the part of the Chinese, the 
Governor-General Seu, the Lieut. Governor, 
with Tung and other Mandarins ; on the part of 
the Americans, his excellency Commissioner 
Davis, Dr. Parker, Secretary of Legation, Mr. 
Forbes, Consu!, Com. Geisinger and Capt. Glynn, 
with several officers of the Preble and Plymouth. 
—After the interview a banquet was given, 
during which the natural reserve and taciturnity 
of the Viceroy began to wear off, and he became 
as courteous and communicative as it seems 
possible for himto be. ‘The meeting lasted from 
1 o’clock till 5. 


New York Canats.—The official tables 
show a falling off in the receipts on the New 
York Canals during the past year as compared. 
with those of 1847, of #383,612.66. The great- 
est decrease is on the Erie Canal, where the fall- 
ing off is $395,465.60, and the falling off on the 
Champlain Canal is $2597.14. ‘lo offset which, 
there is only an increase of $5773.08, which 
was mainly on the Chenango and Oswego 
works. The falling off of the canal trade at 
Buffalo is astonishing, being a decrease in the 
tolls of $544,082.87, which is larger than the 
total deficiency on all the canals. 

Deatu oF aN Otp Cuier.—The Milwaukie 
Wisconsin notices the death of Thomas Wil- 
liams, aged ninety years, a distinguished chief 
of the Iroquois Nation, and descended fiom the 
Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
who, with his family and parishioners, was taken 
captive at the sacking of his native town, by the 
Indians and French in the year 1704. The de- 
ceased was an active participant in the scenes 
of the Revolution, espousing the cause of the 
British at Bennington and Saratoga. During 
the war of 1812, by special invitation of the 
United States Government, he placed himself 
under the protection of its flag, and was present 
at the battle ef Plattsburgh. He had for many 
years maintained the tenets of the Christian faith, 
and died as he had lived, respected and beloved 
by his people, and in the full hope of a blissful 
immortality. 

Fioop ar Mempnis.—The city of Memphis 
and vicinity, has been visited by a great flood, 
which destroyed much property and was attend- 
ed by the loss of life. | 


More Gotp.—The St. Louis Organ of the 18th 
inst. says, that information had reached that city 
of a new discovery of gold regions in the vicinity 
of the Rocky Mountains, about half way between 
the city of St. Louis and Sutter’s. tt is said 
gold is found in the sands of the streams, and 
upon the mountains. An expedition is already 
on foot for this new found Ophir. 

A Trot over THE Nracara.—On Tuesday, 
the 23d inst. we are informed, Mr. Clinton, of 
New York, accompanied o> of Niagara 
Falls, crossed the — ge in a carriage 
drawn by a spiri horse from that place. 
On returning, when nearing the centre, or that 
part of the bridge torn up during the late dispute, 
their horse was suffered to trot until they had 


of the 


it may of itself apply a remedy 


passed some distance toward the American side | 


bridge. The tenders, supposing 

had become unmanageable, started to the rescue, 
but upon him in subjection returned to 
their post. This is the second lady, we under- 
stend, has. poses the bridge in a car- 
riage, Mrs. Ellett bei e only one who has 
heretofore 

ARRIVAL or a Stave Vesset.—The ue 
Ann D. Richardson, seized off Rio, inet" at 
New York on Friday night, in charge of Lieut. 
Sinclair, and W. Storer, master of the vessel, 
her, arrested, on Friday, 
charged wi ing employed in the transporta- 
tion of slaves from t the ouait of Africa. 

GeneraL Taytor’s Movements.—General 
Taylor was expected to leave Baton Rouge on 
the 25th ult. for his plantation near Vicksburg. 
It is his intention to remain in that neighbour- 
hood until the 2d of Februrary, when a steamer, 
provided for the purpose by the citizens of Louis- 
ville, is to convey him up the river. He does 
not purpose to make any formal visits to imme- 
diate places until he ascends the Cumberland to 
Nashville; and on his return proceeds to Louis- 
ville, and thence to Frankfort, where he will 
meet Governor Crittenden. From Frankfort he 
will go to Cincinnati, and thence directly to 
Washington, by way of Wheeling, and the ‘Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, reaching his destina- 
tion about the 20th. General Taylor will be 
accompanied by several personal friends. 


RaitRoaD FROM St. Louis To CINCINNATI 
uNDER ContTract.—The Central Railroad of 
Illinois, commencing at Cairo, mouth of the 
Ohio, is to be put under contract to connect with 
the cross railroad from St. Louis to Cincinnati, 
now being surveyed, as soon as the bill before 
Congress (having passed the Senate) shall be 
perfected in the House, donating land on the line 
of this road to aid in its construction. 


_Virersta Gotp.—The Washington Union 
states that at the Whitehall mines of Messrs. 
Heiss and Stockton, in Virginia, #9000 of gold 
was found in a single week by a dozen hands, 
and from the Ist to the 7th of the present month, 
six negroos obtained thirty-five pounds of gold, 
the last day’s working of these negroes bein 
worth $1594. The $9000 above mentioned, 
was obtained during the first week of the em- 
ployment of the new machinery. This equals 
California. 

_ Tue Sup Fever Acain.—The barque Hun- 
tington, at Baltimore from Limerick, Ireland, 
brings one hundred and ten passengers, and the 
ship Charles one hundred and eighty from the 
same port. The Charles is now at quarantine, 
twenty-eight of her passengers having the ship 
fever—eight died on the passage. | 


CaLirorNiA ADVENTURERS.—Estimating the 
gatherings of gold dust and scales at $10,000,000 
per annum, which is a fair average of the esti- 
mates by government officers on the spot, and 
the tide of emigrants pouring into that region 
from all quarters of the globe, to number at least 
fifty thousand souls—two hundred dollars apiece 
will be the average of gross receipts—if fifty 
millions be secured, one thousand dollars to each 
person. If ten thousand dollars per man is 
gathered, from which must be deducted passage 
money to and fro, and extraordinary expendi- 
tures while there, coupled with the contingen- 
cies of loss of health and even life itself, the 
gross product must be five hundred millions per 
annum—and if so vast an amount should be rea- 
lized, will any sane person fail to admit that the 
value of the standard would be materially re- 
duced ? 

A correspondent of the New York Courier 
lets down the enthusiastic colouring, in regard 
to the gold region, a little by giving the follow- 
ing account: 

“A man, now in Weston, in this county, who 
came in from California in sixty days, and ar- 
rived in the middle of December, gives an ac- 
count of operations in the gold region which 
bears less semblance of exaggeration than the 
newspaper accounts generally. He collected 
$1000 worth of gold, and while he admits that in 
several cases individuals were very fortunate, in 
a great many others the miners merely got an 
equivalent for their daily labour, and, as in all 
other gold diggings, in a number of cases they 
work for days in succession without finding as 
much as will defray their expenses.” 

A writer from Panama sends the following 
advice to the people of this country: “One 
word to our friends in the United States who 
are feverish to go alifornia: Ist. Stay at 


this. 3d. If you insist on crossing the Isth- 
mus, bring but one trunk, weighing not more 
than 125 lbs. 

On1o LecistaTurE.—The two Democrats 
claiming seats in the lower House from Cincin- 
nati have been admitted, and the Democrats now 
have the ascendency in that branch of the Le- 
gislature. 

Some or THE GoLp.—The steamer Falcon, at 
New York, has brought several bars of gold 
from California, consigned to Messrs. Bishop & 
Co. amounting in value to #6000 or $7000. 
They were assayed at Valparaiso. The pre- 
cious metals were twenty and a half carats fine. 


Discovery oF GoLp IN CAMERON CouUNTY, 
Texas.—Just as our paper is going to press, we 
have been shown what is said to be a valuable’ 
specimen of gold ore, found within thirty miles 
of Brownsville. The gentleman who possesses 
this specimen has travelled extensively in min- 
eral regions, and feels quite confident that it is 
only the beginning of valuable discoveries to 
be made in our immediate vicinity.—Browns- 
ville, Texas, Flag. 

Tue Rice CutturE ABATED AS A NDISANCE. 
—Believing that the rice fields, in the vicinity 
of Savannah, were detrimental to the health of 
the city, the Mayor and Aldermen passed ordi- 
nances prohibiting the culture of rice within 
certain limits. From the decree in the Court 
below, sustaining the ordinances, an appeal was 
taken by Thomas Green, the owner of a rice 
plantation, but the Supreme Court affirmed the 
original decision. 


Davip Hate.—A project has been started in 
New York by several merchants and gentlemen 
of the press, to erect a monument to the late 
David Hale, Esq. The subscription is to be 
limited to one dollar. 


From Texas.—An arrival at New Orleans. 
brings late dates from ‘Vexas. The city of Gal- 
veston continued perfectly healthy. ‘The port of 
Lavacca and Indian Port were also healthy—the 
cholera had entirely disappeared. The captain 
of a vessel at Galveston states that the cholera 
had made its appearance on several plantations 
on the Colorado river. 


TerRRIBLE AFFLICTION.—Mr. Richard Mo- 
sher, of Dutchess county, New York, has been 
confined to his bed for twenty-five years, a vic- 
tim to disease and intense suffering. During 
the first year of his attack, his knees were dis- 
located and ossified, and subsequently other 
joints in his lower limbs were drawn asunder 
and ossified. ‘Two years after these disastrous 
afflictions his pains became less acute, and being 
naturally industrious and ingenious, he com- 
menced making shoes, whips, and such other 
articles as he could while lying in bed. He 
thus helped to maintain himself, and for eleven 
years he continued to work until his arms were 
dislocated and became ossified. For the last 
eleven years he has been unable to help himself 
in the least. His jaws were set some years 
since, and his teeth have been broken out, that 
food might be placed in his mouth. The only 
joints which he is now able to move are the ex- 
treme of his index fingers and one or two joints 
of his toes. 


New Jersey ANTIQUITIES.—Mr. A. C. Davis, 
of Flemington, New Jersey, is said to have dis- 
covered a curious relic in the copper mine re- 
cently re-opened there, after being closed for 
near one hundred and fifty years. The relic is 
the long-lost Queen Anne’s farthing, for which 
a very liberal reward has been offered in Eng- 
land. It is said that the die was broken when 
making the fourth piece. Three of the farthings 
are in the British Museum, but until Mr. Da- 
vis’s discovery, no trace could be found of the 
fourth. 


No Insurance.—California is an infected | 


place as far the insurance companies are con- 
cerned. Not only have the Life Insurance of- 
fices refused to take a risk on persons going 
thither, but the Marine Companies in Boston 
decline risks on ships for China touching at San 
Francisco. They will not run the risk of the 
crews deserting. 

New York Satt Works.—According to the 
Annual Report of the Superintendent, it ap 
that the Onondaga Salt Spring, on the State 
reservation, in New York, yielded, during the 
last year, 4,737,126 bushels of salt, being an in- 
crease of 785,774 bushels, or 164 per cent. upon 
the quantity produced the previous year. The 
State tax, which was, two years reduced 


from six cents to one cent per aul, pleldnd a 


_ thinks the number will exceed that. 


| air operating on a piston head or driver, which 


revenue of upwards of forty-seven dol- 
prosperous i t is not 
a as gold, it be 
mitted ; but it would be quite a respectable 
mine which should yield as much ’ 
wrought at so certain a profit as the Salt Spri 
of New York. : 


Streamers For CaLirornia.— Lieut. Blair, of 
the Navy, a son of F. B. Blair, Esq. a few days 
since went to Philadelphia, and hased the 
frames and engines of several of the smallest 
class of steamers, which he immediately shipped 
for San Francisco. These steamers he will em- 
ploy on the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. 


be 


DeatH oF MicH-aNn-No-PEE.—The Cherokee 
Advocate announces the death of Mich-an-no- 
pee, the principal Chief of the Seminoles, sud- 
denly, a few days since, at Fort Gibson. He 
came down upon business, apparently in the 

ion of unusual health; but ere the morn- 
ing Mich-an-no-pee was a corpse. 

Navat.—The United States frigate Con- 
gress, Captain Lavallette, from the Pacific, 
anchored in Hampton Roads on Wednesday 
night. The Congress left La Paz, California, 
on the 23d of aot last. Left in port the 
United States flag ship Ohio, sloop of war War- 
ren, and store and Southampton. 
The sloop of war Dale sailed a few days previous 
for Mazatlan. Thesquadron were making their 
preparations to leave for Monterey, Upper Cali- 
fornia. Ever 
been absent from the 
months. 


Gotp 1n Marytanp.—The Rockville (Md.) 
Journal says that gold has been discovered on 
Mr. Ellicott’s farm, in Montgomery county. A 
specimen has been sent to the Philadelphia 
mint, and pronounced genuine. It is thought 
there is an abundance of the metal on the farm. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—CoNn- 
FIRMED BY THE SENATE.—Colonel James Dun- 
can, to be inspector General of the Army; Leo- 
nard Jones of Maine, Consul at Chagres; M. F. 
Bonzano, Melter and Refiner at the New Or- 
Jeans Mint; Samuel McClurg, Marshal for New 
Jersey; John Lane, Marshal for Kentucky; Mo- 
rian Forrest, Marshal for Maryland. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GoLD.—The fol- 
lowing note from Mr. Secretary Marcy is pub- 
lished, having been elicited, ap nn by the 
current rumours that his son had made an enor- 
mous fortune at the gold washings: 

WasuHIncTon, Jan. 25th, 1849. 

Sir—In reply to your letter of the 18th ult. I 
have to inform you that the government have no 
information whatever in relation to the gold in 
California which has not been given to the pub- 
lic. Ifurther state that I have no information 
from my son on the subject, except that the gold 
mania prevailed at Monterey, where he is sta- 
tioned, and to which he is confined by his pressing 

ublic duties. He has not intimated to me that 

e has any of the gold collected there, or tht he 
had taken, or intended to take, any steps to Hit it. 
Yours, truly, . L. Mara. 


nited States thirty-nine 


Mysterious DisapPpEARANCE. — The Rev. 
John Limber, pastor of the Presbyterian ehurch 
at Washington, Texas, arrived at New Orleans 
on the 18th ult. from Louisville, in the steamer 
Gen. Lane. Mr. Limber left the boat at about 
eight o’clock in the evening, was at the Bible 
Depository, 58 Camp street, which he left to re- 
turn to the boat about a quarter before nine 
o’clock, since which time he has not been heard 
of. He was recently married in Louisville, and 
his deeply afflicted wife accompanied him to 
New Orleans. 


Erie Raitroap.—The Binghampton papers 
are filled with accounts of the activity of their | 
flourishing town since the Erie Road was opened, 
The streets are thronged with teams and 
and all branches of trade were feeling the begefit 
of the opening of this new avenue to New York. 
The freight house at the depot is full of goods 
and produce, awaiting the departure of the car. 
The trade which formerly went to Syracase, 
from Coitland, Tompkins, Tioga and Madison 
counties, now to considerable extent goes. to | 
New York over the Erie Road, « being the 
cheaper route. 


Staves 1n Kentucky.+According to the re- 
port of the Second Auditor, there are now but 
192 slayes j the increase 


down at 2921. The Frankfort Commonwealth 


INDIANS AT THE CapiroL—ANn INTERESTING 
Inc1iDENT.—The National Intelligencer describes 
a visit to the Capitol, of the delegation of Chip- 
pewa Indians. ‘They frequently expressed their 
wonder and admiration at the extent and gran- 
deur of the building, and the splendid paintings 
strongly attracted their attention. From the- 
Capitol they proceeded to the statue of Washing- 
ton, followed by a crowd of ladies and gentle- 
men. ‘They went up to the front of the statue 
and gazed at it for some minutes, with looks of 
deep interest depicted upon their painted faces; , 
then sitting down facing the statue, one of the 
chiefs, O-ska-ba-wis, filled his splendid pipe of 
Peace, and held it out towards the statue, say- 
ing: “ My Great Father, we all shake hands 
with you: we have travelled a long way through 
the great country that you acquired for your peo- 
ple by the aid of the Great Spirit. Your people 
have become very great—our people have be- 
come very small; may the Great Spirit, who 
gave you success, now protect us, and grant us 
the favour we ask of our Great Father who now 
fills the high place first occupied by you.” This 
simple ri apd address was faithfully inter- 
preted to the bystanders by Major Martell. 


An AtTMmosPHERIC Mait TELEGRAPH. — 
Among the new things claiming a patent in 
Washington, is an invention of Mr. Van Vech- 
ten, of the Towanda Democrat, New York, who 
claims the discovery of a plan by which mail 
and all express matter can be transmitted one 
thousand miles an hour by means of an Atmo- 
spheric Telegraph. A tube is formed of a given 
size and length, and by means of an air pump, 
a carriage is propelled of a cylindrical form—the 


is in the rear of a train of cars. 


From CuHacres PanamMa.—The steam- 
ship Crescent City arrived at New York on Sa- 
turday evening from Chagres, which place she 
left on the 9th of January. The accounts from 
Chagres and Panama are deplorable. The Cali- 
fornia adventurers have had all sorts of troubles 
at these two places and on the journey to the 
latter, which generally occupied about eight 
days. Provisions and every thing else are 
enormously high. At Cruces, on the road be- 
tween Chagres and Panama, the cholera had 
appeared, and had proved fatal in the cases of 
Mr. Lockett, of New Orleans, Captain Elliott, 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, Mr. Birch, 
of New Orleans, and Mr. George W. Taylor, 
of Providence. A gentleman of New York, 
writing to his friends from Cruces, on the route 
to Panama, speaks as follows of the effect pro- 
duced by the sickness among the emigrants: 
“Four of the Falcon’s passengers have died 
of the real Asiatic cholera; also, two of the na- 
tives. Purser Elliott is dead. A large number 
of passengers, per Falcon, Benson, and Crescent 
City, were congregated here yesterday, and the 
greater .portion were panic stricken. Many 
abandoned every thing, and started off on foot for 
Panama. Friends parted company, and each 
man looked out for himself. One of the Falcon’s 
passengers, now lying dead in the village, is ne- 
glected, and none of his party will attend to the 
burial of his body. Seifishness and fear pre- 
dominate.” About five hundred -persons were 
waiting at Panama for a chance for a p e to 
the gold mines. Thesteamer California had not 
arrived at Panama when the Crescent City left 
for Chagres. No later news from the gold 
mines. 


New Jersey Historicat Society.—The 
fourth annual meeting of this body was held at 
Trenton on Thursday. Among the business 
transacted was the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee on the applica- 
tion to the Legislature respeeting the colonial 
documents be discharged, and that a committee 
of three be now appointed to urge the Legisla- 
ture to the adoption of measures, at the present 
session, for perfecting the public records, by ob- 
taining copies of such official papers as may be 
necessary; and also for procuring definite infor- 
mation as to the character and extent of all the 
documents referring to the colonial history of 
New Jersey which are now in the state paper 
department of England. : 

Among the papers read before the society was 
an essay “on the origin and progress of printing 
and periodical literature in New Jersey,” 


ad~ 4 


thing quiet. The Congress has | 


"FOREIGN NEWS. _ 


was heavy and slightly lower. 
The American steamship United States arrived off 
Cowes on the morning of the 9th ult. from Havre, en 
routeto New York. She received the English mails, 
passengers, &c. and took her departure at noon. She 
had 52 passengers, and a freight consisting of 2894 
packages of cotton and silk manufactures from 
France, value about 3,500,000 francs ; 238 packages 
of merchandize from Southampton. Heavy gales 
had been experienced off the English coast and a 
good deal of di, was sustained by the shipping. 
Among the ships badly injured was the Diadem, of 
York, which struck on Barbo Bank. Some 
were expressed at Live t 
United Banter rpool about the steamer 
California 
ing in England, and was exasperated by the arri- 
val of the ‘West India steamer Seine South- 
‘ampton on the 6th ult. with 1600 ounces of gold 
dust and $679,408 in money, from the Pacific and 
Chagres, @m account of merchants. Great numbers 
of vessels Were up for the gold region, some carry- 
| ing passesgers to Chagres, others to Galveston, &c. 
passage rating from 25/. upwards. All sorts of 
schemes fer raising companies and capital are adver- 
tised. Ons of the companies alone proposes to raise 
a capital of 600,000/. reserving half to be taken in 
the United States. The London Times cautions the 
public against these schemes, many of which are 
mere swindles. 

The Cholera was on the increase both in the Lon- 
don districf and in the provinces, as well as in Scot- 
land. Thp total number of cases from the first was 
6586, of which 2948 had died and 1249 recovered 
—leaving 2819 under treatment. It broke out with 
fresh violence among the pauper children of London. 
The only places where it has made its appearance 
in Ireland are Belfast, Bergen, and Holywood. Be- 
tween the 5th and 8th ult. 36 persons were report- 
ed to have died with it, 

The Earl of Auckland, Chief Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, died on the Ist of January. Various rumours 
are afloat as to his successor—Lord Hatherton and 
Sir Francis Baring being the most prominent names. 

The Bank of England accounts continue satisfac- 
tory. The quarterly abstract of revenue, up to 
January 5th, is much more satisfactory than was ex- 


fever was rag- 


pected. 

Ireland. — It was expected that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench would pronounce judgment on the 
writ of error, in the case of O’Brien, Meagher and 
others, on the 16th of January. Should this judg- 
ment be unfavourable the matter will then, it may 
be presumed, be carried before the House of Lords. 
The trial of Mr. Gavan Duffy, owing to the in- 
genuity of his counsel, still promises to be intermina- 
ble. Incendiarism is still rife, and a portion of own 
County had been put under the operatios of the 
special act by proclamation. The debtr Of the Re- 
peal Association have been paid. 


France.—In France the news resident seems to 
encounter serious difficulties, He had demanded 
of the Minister of the Int¢!, M. de Malleville, 
certain documents conce!Mg the Strasburg and 
Boulogne affairs, and p#de the demand in a tone 
which was deemed 4* peu vif, whereupon the 
whole Ministry resid. The President then made 
explanations whj# Satisfied all but the Minister of 
the Interior, web» Vithdrew, and was replaced by M. 
Leon Faucher M.- Bixio withdrew with him from 
the Departy*n of Commerce, and is replaced by M. 
Boffet. e President also attempted to supersede 
a largefumber of prefects in the provinces, and to 
appaft the sons of Ney and M. Boissy to high di- 

atic posts, but was forced to give way. His 
popularity has been seriously injured. The Assem- 


| for 


“bly is petitioned constantly to dissolve, and a Com- 
mittee has submitted a proposition for a new election 
on the 4th of March. Lamartine is said te advocate 
the dissolution and a new election—foreseeing a co|- 
lision with the new Napoleon—who gives grand re. 
ceptions to men of eminence of every shade of politi- 
cal opinions. When he appears in public, the po- 
pulace receive him with every demonstration of re- 
spect, and his urbane manners towards all classes 
gain him friends every where. Five of the Ministers 
of Louis Philippe, it is said, had returned to Paris, 
and left their cards at the Elysee Nationale. 

The Meyiteur of the 30th ult. publishes three de- 
crees of the President of the Republic, appointing 
Ist, M. n Faucher, Minister of the Interior, in 


-the place of M. Leon de Malleville, whose reaigna- 


tion had been accepted; 2d, M. Lacrosset, vice presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, Minister of Public 
Works, in the place of M. Leon Faucher; and 3d, 
M. Buffet, representative of the poeple, Minister of 
Agricultare and Commerce, in the place of M. Bixio, 
whose resignation had been aceepied. These re- 
signations appear to have been caused by the publi- 
cation of a letter from the President. There was 
a somewhat heated discussion on the subject. 

No Vice-President has yet been nominated. M. 
Odillon Barrot is a candidate, and will probably be 
chosen by the Assembly: if so, itis said, M.. Thiers 
will succeed him at the head of the ‘Cabinet. M. 
de Remusat refuses to join any Cabinet of which 
M. M. Mole and Thiers are not members. The 
feeling naturally gains ground that the revolution 
has not yet terminated. For a moment, the over- 
whelming majority gained by Louis Napoleon car- 
ried every thing in the Assembly. But in the brief- 
est time that body has discovered that it cannot 
co-exist with a popular President, and addresses are 
pouring mfrom all parts of the country, requiring 
the dissolution of the Assembly. 

Let events turn which way they may, it seems 
unavoidabe that the President must either have 
larger powers conferred upon him, or assumed by 
direct or jédirect means, or that some fresh struggle 
ensue. 

A pamphlet on French Democracy by Guizot has 
been pullished. 

Louts Napoleon’s se Hermine, of Nantz, 
contains the letter written by the President of the 
Republi¢ to M. Leon de Malleville, and of which the 
Patrie guaranties the authenticity. It is as follows: 


Exyrseez, Dec. 27, 1848. 

«“ M. le Ministre—I asked the Prefect of Police if 
he did nit occasionally receive reports on diplomatic 
affairs! He replied in the affirmative, and he added 
that he had addressed, to you yesterday, copies of a 
dispatch from Italy. ‘Those dispatches, you will un- 
derstand, ought to be directly forwarded to me, and I 
must exptess to you my displeasure at this delay in 
their communication. I request you likewise, to 
send me the 16 boxes I had beforedemanded. [ must 
have them on Thursday. ‘They contain documents 
relative to the affairs of Strasburg and Boulogne. I 
do not intend, either, that the Minister of the Interior 
should prepare the articles personal to myself. This 
was not the case under Louis Philippe, and should 
not be the practice now. Besides, I have not re- 
ceived for some days any telegraphic dispatches.— 
On the whole, I perceive that the Ministers I have 
named wish to treat me as if the famous Constitu- 
tion of Sieyes was in vogue, but I will not suffer it. 
Receive, M. le Ministre, the assurance of my senti- 
ments of high distinction. (Signed) 

« L. N. Bonaparte.” 


«T forgot to tell you that 80 women still remain 
confined at St. Lazare, and that one of them only is 
to be tried by court-martial. Let me know if I have 
a right to set them at liberty, as in that case I will 
immediately order their liberation.” 


Iraty anv THE Porr.—From Italy there is no- 
thing very important. The Pope is still at Gaeta. 
A Constituent Assembly has been convoked in the 
Roman States for January 5th, the election to take 
place December 21st, by universal suffrage and bal- 
lot—200 Deputies to be elected. A letter of 30th 
ult. says: 

« Yesterday evening, at sunset, the Castle of An- 
gelo, by the consecutive discharge of 101 guns, an- 
nounced to this metropolis and the world in general, 
that the dynasty which-had reigned over Rome for 
1048 years, has come to a close, and a new govern- 
ment is to he called into being by the mandate of 
the whole population assembled in a constituent 
representative body by universal suffrage; the great 
bell of the Capitol, which only tolls at the death of 
a Pope, pealed solemnly. It was exactly ‘on the 
24th November, (the fatal night of the flight of Pio 
Nino,) that in the year of our Lord, 800, Charle- 
magne arrived in Rome to be crowned on Christ- 
mas day of that year by Leo III., and to institute 
and formally corroborate the donation of Pepin, by 
the erection of the Papal Sovereignty. 

Afterwards, on the Ist inst. a civic fete took place 
at Rome, in which the clubs of Florence and other 
cities of Tuscany took part. Almost all the batta- 
lions of the civic guard promenaded the streets with 
the tri-coloured banner.” : 

The Council of Bologna adheres to the Pope. 
Magnificent presents were made to him on Christ- 
mas day—the King of Naples offering him 600,000 
ducats, and the Queen of Spain 500,000 colonnates. 

A Paris paper states that he will go to Civita Vec- 
chia and make a personal appeal to the people. A 
Geneva paper states that dissensions have broken 


William B. Kinney, Esq. editor of the Newar 
Daily Advertiser. | 


- out between his Holiness and his cardinals. A ru- 
| mour was also current that he had sent a letter, de- 


to confirm all his concessions 
and to return to Rome. 


Sicttx.—Sicily remains in the same position, but 
her population are evidently gathering up their ener- 
gies for a final death-struggle with their Neapolitan 
invaders. The English and French Ministers have 
given in, as their ultimatum, a stipulation that the 
Sicilians, if they return to their allegiance, shall be 
allowed an independent army; a point which the 
King is determined not to concede. He has, there- 
fore, notified that he shall enter into no farther ne- 
gotiations unless the other Powers who were par- 
ties to the treaty of 1815 are summoned to join 
in them. ‘This is simply an intimation that he is 
backed by Russian as well as Austrian influence. 

Sparn.—The Journal of the Eastern Pyrenees, of 
January 5, says, that a bloody combat had taken 
place between the Carlist Montemolinist chief, Bor- 
ges, with some others who had joined him in Cata- 
lonia, and General Nourillas. The rebels had taken 
up a strong position in the mountains near Vich, from 
which they were not driven without a violent strug- 
gle, which lasted some hours. The Queen’s troops 
had 5 killed and 42 wounded. The loss of the 
enemy could not be correctly ascertained, but it 
must have been considerable‘ as many dead bodies 
rm found in the gorges of the mountains the next 

ay. 


Austrra.—At Vienna the military despotism still 
continues, and every check is put upon the residence 
of foreigners in the capital, with the view, it may be 
surmised, of preventing in some degree the notoriety 
of the kind .of government which is carried on, as 
well as to preclude the importation of fresh elements 
of liberalism. With respect to the war in Hungary, 
the accounts received from Windischgratz’s head 
quarters are not very safely to be relied upon, but 
there seems little doubt of the rapid overthrow of the 
independent cause. The imperial troops are close 
upon Pesth, the capital, and will probably enter it 
immediately, without resistance, as the Magyars still 
continue their policy of retreating before them. In 
all cases where an actual conflict takes place it is 
one of wild destruction on both sides. 


Prussra.—F rom Prussia the news is not impor- 
tant. The liberals say that the Assembly about to 
be chosen at approaching elections will prove even 
more radical than the former one, but it is asserted 
that every symptom shows the contrary. The Go- 
vernment influence, either by terror ar fine promises 
as the case may be, seems very general, and the 
King even feels himself strong enough to persevere 
in his system of revenge, not only bythe prosecution 
of the late Deputies who resisted the payment of 
taxes, but also of some of the parties engaged in the 
emeutes of the period, whose offences it was believed 
had long been looked over or forgotten. Neverthe- 
less it is to be admitted that concurrently with this | 
state of things some of the reforms demanded in re- : 
gard to class privileges and other old standing evils | 
are being carried out. 


SwITZERLANn.—By advices from Berne, of the : 
25th ult. we learn that the Grand Council of Fribourg - 
has come to the following resolution: Amnesty for | 
all political crimes and misdemeanors which were ' 
connected with the attempts at insurrection which 
occurred at the commencement of the year, and in ' 
the revolt of October last; payment by the State of 
thie expenses of the military occupation resulting from 
these events, and with which the communes have been 
charged ; conversion of the contribution of 1,600,000 
francs of Switzerland, imposed on the authors and | 
persons engaged in the war of the Sonderbund, into | 
a forced loan, re-imbursable by the State by means of ° 
the sinking fund. I. 

Denmarx.—The King of Denmark has issued a ' 
protest against the violation of the armistice with | 
Prussia by the collective governments of the | 
Duchies. ‘The war seems likely to be renewed. ' 
Russta.—The St. Petersburg Journal speaks with / 
much satisfaction of the confidential relations which | 
have subsisted between Russia and the Holy See 
since the conclusion of the convention signed at 
Rome on the 15th of August, 1847, and ratified by 
the Emperor on the 27th of November, the same > 


year. By this convention, the object of which is to | 


secure to the Roman Catholic subjects of his ma- ' 


jesty the full enjoyment of their religious liberties, 


a new diocese has been established at Cherson, in - 


to fill the vacant sees in the empire. Monseigneur | 
Milton, in partibus infidelium, 
has been raised to the dignity of Arclivisiup or -- 
Mohilew. The Metropolitan Holoumski, rector of 
the Roman Catholic academy of St. Petersburg, has 
been created bishop of Karysle, and coadjutor of the | 
archbishop of Mohilew, cum futura successione, &c. 
Inpra.—tThe intelligence from Bombay to the 3d ° 
of Deeember, indicates that Lord Gough would have | 
some sharp work to perform before the Punjaub is . 
annexed to the British crown, which it seems, be- ; 
yond a doubt, has been predetermined. His Lord- , 
ship having crossed the Ravee at the head of two 
thousand men, with seventy pieces of artillery, © 
reached Ramnegur, on the Chenaub, on the 21st of © 
November, in quest of the enemy. It seerns doubt- 
ful where Chutter Singh is stationed, but he is said 
to be near Peshawur. The troops at that station 
had mutinied, and Major Lawrence, at the imminent — 
danger of his life, made his escape, and is now at | 
Kohat. 


FROM MEXICO. | 


Dates from the city of Mexico to the 7th of Janu- | 
ary, and from Vera Cruz to the 15th, have been 

received. ‘The country appears to be improving and | 
settling down into quiet. In the State of ‘Tamauli- 

pas, which has hitherto been considered disaffected 

to the ‘General Government, things are beginning to 

wear a more loyal aspect. The National Congress 

opened on the Ist. The Diplomatic Corps paid a 

visit of ceremony to the President on that day, at 

which the French minister was the spokesman. 

The Secretary’s budget, which was opened on the 

2d instant, revealed the fact that the expenses of the 

Government, amounted to $16,580, 529; whilst the 

ordinary revenue, from all sources, was $9,838,420 ; 
leaving a deficit of $6,742,280, to be covered by ex- 
traordinary means. Several revolts are mentioned 

in the public prints, which however were all sup- 
pressed. One of the most pleasing features present- 

ed by the Mexican journals, is that in which the 

cause of education is prominent. In all parts, both 

the departmental governments and the press are 

devising means for diffusing the blessings of useful 

knowledge, by primary schools, among the rising 
generation. ‘This may be taken as one evidence of 
the approaching regeneration of the people. 


Important FRom YucatTan.—Intelligence has 
reached New Orleans from Yucatan, that a great 
battle had been fought between the American volun- 
teers numbering about five hundred, and some eight 
thousand Indians. ‘The Indians were repulsed after 
a desperate struggle, and American valour was again 
triumphant. ‘The American loss was severe; they 
had forty-three killed, and a large number wounded, 
many mortally. The Indian loss was supposed to 
be immense. The Indian town of Tela was cap- 
tured and burnt. The Americans were on the eve 
of marching towards Busalus, where a decisive bat- 
tle was anticipated. The next news is looked for 
with much anxiety. 


From the Sandwich Islands. 

The New Orleans Picayune has received a copy 
of the Honolulu « Friend,” of November Ist, 1848. 
The California mania is raging in the Islands. A 
lump of the gold had been received worth $73. _Lili- 
ohoku, a native chief of high rank, died October 21st. 
A terrible case of mutiny is reported to have occurred 
on the British schooner Amelia, on the 3d of Octo- 
ber. Three Spanish Americans of the crew revolted 
and killed Captain Alva, a Spaniard, Captain Mc- 
Nally, an Englishman, and a Mr. Cook, an English 
passenger, and took possession of the vessel. On the 
4th, five of the crew concocted a plan for the re-cap- 
ture of the vessel, which was successful. The mu- 
tineers were killed, and the vessel navigated to the 
Sandwich Islands by an English apprentice boy, aged 
sixteen. News had been received at Honolulu of the 
murder, on the night of October Ist, at Sutter’s Fort 
in California, of John R. Von Pfister, by a man 
named Raymond, who was intoxicated. 


MARRIED. 


At Louisville, Kentucky, on the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. W. W. Hill, the Rev. Joan Limsen, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Washington, Texas, to 
Miss Emity 8S. Messenctr, of Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev. P. Hassinger, Mr. 
Wituram Lovet to Miss Mary Doax, of Wayne 
township, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 17th ult. by the Rev. J. H. Symmes, Mr. 
Josrera Joanson, of Connellsville, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Dorcas Macurnre, of Cumberland, 
Maryland. 

At New York, on Thursday, 25th ult. by the Rev. 
John M. Krebs, D. D. Jacos H. V. Cocxcrort to 
Mary Loursa, youngest daughter of James Horn, 


Esq. 

2 the Second Presbyterian Church at Troy, N.Y. 
on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, E. 
Morris BoveaTon, of Philadelphia, to Manraa A. 
Wo rt, of the former place. 

On the 16th of November last, by the Rev. G. W. 
Newell, Mr. Sreruen Sprovts to Miss 


, the hour of her sickness, her profession was manifes- 


' bereaved them of two Christian daughters. But let 


_ with Christ, the King and Head of the Church— 


_ she believed, she walked through the valley of the 
of death; fourmy- we Riessad are-the | 


. TON, widow of the late Governor Worthington, 


Mosss Watts to Miss Patrenson. 
On the 23d ult. by the same, Mr. Wittram McM1- 
to Miss Minerva Jounson, all of Green- 
wood township, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 

On Thursday, 25th ult. by the Rev. J. B. Wylie, 
D.D. Mr. Watracz Hars, of 
Centre county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Jawz Mox- 
of Spring Garden, Philadelphia 
county. 

In New York, on the 19th ult. by the Rev, 
Joshua Butts, Mr. Atexaxpern Moors to Miss 
Susan Kennepry, all of New York. 

At East Baton Rouge, on the 11th ult. by the Rev. 
A. Hagaman, Mr. Epmunp Banesrnr, jr. formerly of 
Philadelphia, to Mrs. Many Ann D. Smita, of East 
Baton Rouge. 

At New Orleans, on the 11th ult. by the Rev. 
James Beattie, Mr. W. B. Scumint to Miss Vir- 
ernta Ann Jackson. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Middleport, Pennsylvania, on the 23d 
ult. Emma Dovetass, infant daughter of the Rev. 
R. Gren, aged nine months. 

Died, on the 7th ult. in the 77th year of his age 
Crank, a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church of Chestnut Level, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Clark was a man much respected 
and beloved, a worthy citizen, an affectionate hus- 
band and father, a kind and sincere friend, a consis- 
tent Christian, and an active, judicious ruler of the 
Church. He was distinguished, through a long life, 
for intelligent and devoted attachment to the doc- 
trines and order of the Church in which he was 
born and nurtured, and for whose advancement he 
was ever ready to labour and contribute. In his 
family have been illustrated the happy effects of faith- 
ful Christian instruction and training, as well as the 
faithfulness of God to his promises. The father 
was permitted to see, ere his departure hence, all his 
nine children consistent exemplary members of the 
Church of Christ. Mr. Clark’s health had been de- 
clining for many months, and when it became mani- 
fest that the time of his departure was at hand, he 
peacefully resigned his soul into the hands of his 
Redeemer, declaring, « I know in whom I have be- 


Board of Foreign ‘ 

Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, during the 

months of November and December, 1848. 
RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER. 


Second Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, John 
Haseltine, $5. “J. P.-H.” 5. Powhatan ch. Va. 


for France, per Rev. H. V. D. Nevius, 3. : 
ch. Dillsburg, Pa. per Rev. J. A. Murray, 56. Lea- 
cock ch. Pa, in part, per Rev. P. J. Timiow, 73. 
Pine Grove Mills, Pa. Sew. Soc. 20. Allentown- 


ship Cong. Pa. per Robert McDowell, 10.75. Tenth 
Presb. c - Phila. through Rev. Dr. Boardman, 50, 
Portageville ch. N. Y. per Rev. L. Leonard, 9. 6th 
Presb. ch. Phila. mon. colls. per John McClure, 70. 
Union Presb. ch. Phila. per Rev. James W. Stewart, 
pastor, mon. con. 3.37. Miss. Soc. of Ninth Presb. 
ch. Phila. per Thomas Craig, 20, Oakland College 
Missionary ot Society, per Miss Jane Mozeley, 
10. A member of the Presb. ch. Harrisburg, Pa. 10. 
Youth’s Miss. and Bible Soc. of the Second Presb. 
ch. Carlisle, Pa. per Mr. Hamilton, for Chinese 
Mission, 10.50. Mount Holly ch. N. J. per 8. Burtis, 
8.98. St. Augustine ch. Florida, per Rev. R. K. 
Sewall, 20.17. Dutch Neck cong. N. J. per Rev. 
George Ely, 10. Nottingham Square ch. N. J. per 
do. 12. Missionary Chronicle, per statement, 11.50. 


RECEIVED IN DECEMBER. 


Millerstown ch. Perry county, Pa. per Rev. Ge 

D. Porter, $14. James Whitehill, Lancaster, . 
for twenty copies of the Foreign Missionary, 2. 
Juv. Miss. Soc. of the Ninth Presb. ch. Phila. for 
For. Missionary, per Andrew Little, 4.68. McCon- 
nellsburg ch. Pa. 61; and Green Hill ch. Pa. 14, 
er Rev. N. G. White, pastor. Rev. H. L. Brewn, 
yton, Ohio, for For. Miss. 2. Rome ch. Pa. per 
Rev. Edwin Bronson, 5. Jenkintown Sab. School, 
Pa. for the school under the care of the Rev. S. M. 
Irwin, of the lowa Mission, 4. Do. for the Jews, 3. 
Beaver Meadow ch. Pa. in part, per Rev. D. Harbi- 
son, 5.75. Mauch Chunk ch. Pa. add’l, per Rev. R. 
Webster, 2. Burlington, N. J. Sabbath School, for 
the education of a heathen boy, 20. Queenston 
Sabbath School, N. J. for Mrs. Ray’s school, Alla- 
habad, per Mr. Thomas P. Gaw, 4. A little girl in 
same school, for the same, 3.75. A female friend 
to the cause in Greenville ch. Va. (Dr. MceFarland’s) 
1. Through the Rev. B. M. Smith, Treas. of Lex- 
ington Presb’v—Shemariah ch. 9.63; New Provi- 
dence ch. 26.25; do. given by James J. M. Morrison, 
(son of the Rev. J. Morrison,)} on his death-bed, 1.35; 


lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.” 
« Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” C. 
Died, on the 25th ult., at Martinsburg, Virginia, 
of typhus feyer, Miss Many Saxerer Greae, se- 
cond daughter of the late John Gregg. <A few weeks 
ago, Mrs. Gregg lost a dear dayghter—a child of God. 
Now another is taken; but all things work together 
for good to them that love God. Miss Mary 8. Gregg, 
from infancy was possessed of those manners which 
are prized by the Christian. She was plain, humble, 
sincere and affectionate. For several years she had 
been a faithful member of the Church of Christ. In 


ted; she could look death in the face, and smile, for the 
king of terrors had no terrors forher. Never have 
we witnessed a more triumphant victory over the 
grave. Its sting was removed. To her the Lord 
Jeses was “all and in all.” She died in Christ, and 
to her, “death was gain.” Her mother and family 
cannot but mourn at the heavy strokes which have 


them remember that being Christians, they are now” 


stars whose glory will never set-—and a joy, a sanc- 
tified joy may brighten their sorrow. Ww. 

Died, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 9 
day of January, Mrs. Jane C. consort of Henry 
Perrex, Esq. The deceased was a highly esteemed 
and exemplary member of the Paxton Presbyterian 
Church, near Harrisburg. An appropriate dis- 
course was preached at her funeral by the Rev. 
J. F. Mesick, from Psalm ecxvi. 15, « Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints.” About five years since this excellent lady 
had an attack of paralysis, from which time up to 
the period of her death, she was comparatively help- 
less, and much of the time confined to her bed.— 
Yet amid her protracted affliction, she would rejoice 
in the Lord, and in the prospect of that rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God. She appeared thorough- 
ly to have learned her own 


with characteristic composure. Knowing in whom 


dead who die in the Lord.” C. 
Died, at Adena, near Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 
24th of December, 1848, Ereanon WorrTaine- 


of Ohio, in the seventy-second year of her age. 

A pioneer in the formation of a new society—the 

mother of a numerous family reared by her care— 
a woman continually occupied in all becoming and 
benevolent duties—and a Christian lady, at once the 
strength and ornament of the Church, Mrs. Wor- 
thington was distinguished alike in position, life, and 
character. Her husband, (the late Thomas Worthing- 
ton,) was an emigrant from Virginia to Ohio; and it 
should be mentioned to his praise, that they brought 
with them to their new hoine from forty to fifty eman- 
cipated slaves. Mr. Worthington having previously 
selected his residence in the valley of the Scioto, she, 
with a young infant, accompanied him, in March, 
1798, and on the 17th of April arrived on the spot 
where the large town of Chillicothe now stands. 
It was then a wilderness—a few straggling cabins, 
without any regular street, being the only evidence 
that the settlements of the white man had com- 
menced. On and near this spot, she lived for more 
than a half a century. In this period, she perform- 
ed her full share, whether domestic, or public; in all 
the labours, duties, dangers, sacrifices, and successes, 
which attend the transition state of a society pass- 
ing rapidly from small beginnings to prosperous 
greatness. The wife of a distinguished statesman, 
the best years of whose life were actively employed 
in the service of the State of Ohio, or as represen- 
tative of that State in the Senate of the Union; she 
was engaged largely, both at home and abroad, in 
those social and hospitable duties, which belong to 
public, rather than to private life. A lady without 
asssumption, and a woman without weakness, she 
moved with the same equal steps, in whatever path 
Providence directed her life. Plain and simple in 
her manners, she nevertheless preserved the dignity 
of her conduct in the most common avocations. 
She was kind and just in all her ways, because her 
standard of conduct and manner was higher, more 
noble and more durable, than the fitful fashions of 
the world. Governor Worthington having died in 
1827, she became the sole head of a numerous fami- 
ly, and with her eldest son, a joint executor in the 
management of a large and complicated estate. For 
the next twenty years, she was engaged in the per- 
formance of those duties, with a careful industry, a 
liberal charity, a continual energy, and a trusting 

faith, which were alike exemplary and admirable. 
The solid strength of her character was fully and 
beautifully developed; whether in out-door busi- 
ness, or in domestic avocations, or in the cheer- 
ful dispensation of hospitality, she exhibited remark- 
able energy, the most perfect integrity, a charity 
which never tired, and a kindliness, which se- 
cured the affections of all around her. The basis 
of a character so strong, so upright, and so use- 
ful, was religious principle. To this one standard 
were referred all her actions. It was the light upon 
her path, and the lamp to her feet. She was in 
every sense, which human imperfection permits, a 
devout Christian. In deep humility, and with a 
sense of weakness and dependence, but with a faith 
most strong, and a hope most clear, she day by day 
sought the Divine grace, and quenched her thirst at 
the fountain of living waters. In the year 1817 
Mrs. Worthington joined the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chillicothe, and for the remaining thirty- 
one years of her life was an active, efficient, devoted, 
and beneficent member of that body. Zealous and 
firm in this sacred calling, she rendered all the ser- 
vice in her power to the visible Church on earth. 
To this much of her labour was dedicated, and to 
serve in that cause was among the last and deepest 
desires of her heart. Without bigotry, and with no 
uncharitableness, she yet adhered to the doctrines 
and discipline of her own Church with a uniform 
and steadfast consistency. Such were the outlines 
of a character, which, if the “ memory of the just 
be blessed,” should be recorded as a memorial of 
excellence departed, and of an example to be 
imitated.— Communicated. 


Church Extension Fund. 


Receipts in the Treasury during the months of No- 
vember and December, 1 


NOVEMBER. 

Pennington church, N. J. per Rev. George Hale, 
$10. Rutgers street ch. N. Y. cash collection, 60.20; 
Ebenezer Platt, 20; Irad Hawley, 50; Thomson 
Price, 10; George G. Price, 20; John Conger, 10; 
J. C. Whitmore, 10; E. 8S. Belknap, 5; Gauris Fenn, 
5; C. Tracy, 3; and M. Bird, 5—total, 198.20 
—Total, $208.20. 

DECEMBER. 

Tenth ch. Phila. cash coll. per W. E. Dubois, 
$130.60; Rev. William M. Engles, D.D. 5; Misses 
Wurts, 2; Mrs. Elizabeth Hoge, 5—142.60. A 
Friend, per Rev. D. Wells, 1000. ‘*A female friend 
to the cause’? in Greenville church, Va. per Rev. Dr. 
McFarland, 2. A member of the Istch. Alexandria, 
Va. per Rev. Elias Harrison, 25. Miss Freeman, 
2d ch. Phila. 2.--$1171.60. 

3 Wu. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 


also from subscribers to Miss. Chron. 2.90—in all, 
40.18. From Rev. Robert D. Morris, Newtown, 
Pa. for thirty-five copies of the Foreign Missionary, 
1848, 3. Conyngham ch. Ps. per Rev. J. Johnson, 
through Rev. Darwin Cook, 6.50. Cedar Grove ch. 
Pa. per Rev. William Hunter, 24.47. Greenwich 
ch. N. J. per Rev. S. K. Kollock, 50, Cedarville 
ch. N. J. per Rev. T. W. Cattell, 16. Missionary 
Chronicle, per statement, 9.20.—Total, 295.53. — 
Wu. D. Snyper, Receiving Agent. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna commences ita next 
stafed meeting at Monroeton, Pennsylvania, on the 
first Tuesday (6th) of February, at 64 o’clock 
Jutius Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The annual 
meeting of the Presbytery of Albany will be held-in 
the Third Church, Albany, (the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s) on Tuesday, the 6th of February, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. The Rev. Dr. Prime, of Ballston Spa, is ap- 
pointed to preach the opening sermon. 

A. 'T. Curstrxr, Stated Clerk. 


MARYLAND TRACT SOCIETY. — The 
Maryland: Branch of the American Tract Society 
will hold its annual meeting in the Fifth Presbyte. 
rian Church, Rev. Dr. Hamners, Hanover street, on 
Tuesday evening, the 6th of February. Addresses are 
expected from the Rev. Dr. Johns, President of the 
Society, Rev. J. T. Shepherd, Rev. Franklin Wilson, 
Rev. Dr. Plumer, and Rev. G. W. Ridgeley, of Phil- 
adelphia. The Christian public are respectfully in- 
vited to be present. S. Guirgav, Secretary, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — The undersigned 
thankfully acknowledges the receipt of one thousand 


dollars, from a « Frie the pedor the Rev 


Southern Russia, and bishops nave been appointed . retained her reason to the last, conversed upon death 


Mission Rooms, Philadelphia, 


Dr. Boardman ; five hundred dollars for the Board 


of Domestic Missions, and five hundred dollars for 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 
« Friend” in the same church, fifty dollars for mis- 


Also, from a 


January 25th, 1849. ¢ 
SOUTHWARK CHURCH.—The Rev. J. Ad- 
dison Alexander, D. D. will preach in the Church 
on Fourth and German strests, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) afternoon, 4th inst. at 3 o'clock. 


SERMON TO MEDICAL STUDENTS.— 
The Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alexander will preach to 
the Medical Students, connected with the Colleges 
of Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 4th 
inst. at 74 o'clock, at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Seventh street below Arch. The lower 
part uf the Church will be reserved for them. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS.—tThe seventh 
in the course, will be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath ) 
evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Philip Milledoller, D.D. 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, Wooster, corner 
Washington Place, New York, (Rev. Dr. Hutton’s.) 
Subject—The Latter Day Glory of the Church in 
Connexion with the Restoration of the Jews. A 
collection will be taken up in aid of the funds of the 
American Society for Meliorating the Condition of 
the Jews. Service to commence at 7 o'clock. 


OOKS AND STATIONERY.—Hewrr Pen- 
B x1ns, Bookseller and Publisher, intending to 
devote his time to the sale of his own publications, 
and the wholesale bookselling business, has sold his 
stock of Theological, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
Books and Stationery to. 8. Manrtren, 
who will continue the business at the store No. 142 
Chestnut street, above Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
H. Perkins tenders his thanks to his customers and 
friends, and to the public, for the very liberal share 
of business they have extended to him, and respect- 
fully requests that they will continue their patronage 
to the establishment No. 142 Chestnut street, now 
occupied by William 8S. Martien. 
HENRY PERKINS. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1849. 


The undersigned, as stated above, having purchas- 
ed the stock of Mr. Henry Perkins, has removed 
his Bookstore from No. 37 South Seventh Street to 
Mr. Perkins’s late Store No. 142 Chestnut Street, 
above Sixth street, adjoining the American Sun- 
day School Union Buildings, Philadelphia. He 
embraces this opportunity of tendering his thanks 
to his customers and friends, as well as the pub- 
lic in general, for their past favours. Having 
added his own stock to Mr. Perkins’s large and 
valuable stock of Books and Stationery, he is pre- 
_ pared to fill orders at as low prices as can be found 
elsewhere. He, therefore, trusts that his own, as 
well as Mr. Perkins’s friends and customers, will find 
it to their advantage to continue their patronage, as 
heretofore. 

Included in the Stock will be found a large assort- 
ment of Religious and Miscellaneous Books, together 
with all the publications of Messrs. Carter & Bro- 
thers, and of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
The assortment of School Books will be found 
large and complete, embracing every thing within 
the range of this department. School Teachers 
supplied upon the most liberal terms, and they are 
particulary invited to call and examine the stock and 
prices. 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 3-—4t 


r HE YOUTH’S PENNY GAZETTE.—Published 
every other week, at 12} cents per annum in 
advance, when forty copies and ever, are taken. 

It contains intelligence of the most various and in- 
teresting character, and will furnish such facts and 
suggestions respecting Sunday-schools, missions, the 
temperance reformation, &c. and such expositions of 
prevailing errors and delusions, shal] aid the 
teacher, and interest the pupil, in their common du- 
ties. 

Each number is embellished with five or siz beau- 
tiful engravings. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
feb 3—3t No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


OPULAR OBJECTIONS.—Two Discourses on 
the Popular Objections to the Doctrine of Elec- 
tion, by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Pastor of 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 18mo. 
Just published and for —: 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York. 
8. GUITEAU, 
No. 2 Franklin Buildings, North street, Baltimore. 
feb 3—3t 


USINESS RESUMED, — The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication are now prepared to 
| receive and execute orders for their Publications. 
They hope the churches will enter into the work of 
procuring and circulating these valuable works with 
new zeal. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 


| Crosstzr. On the llth ult. by the same, Mr. 


feb 3—-3t No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 
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‘pat Was.our privilege to hear the two 

coursés*which are embraced in this neat 
volume, and which have been committed 
to the press at the suggestion of some of 
the hearers, among whom we recognize 


' several gentlemen of the bar. The object 


of the author was not to discuss the doc- 
trine of Election itself, and to present that for- 
midable array of proof which has ever with- 
stood, and must ever withstand the attacks 
of assailants; but to vindicate it from several 
of the more specious objections which have 
been urged against it. The first of these 
which he considers is, that the doctrine is 
derogatory to God, representing him as a 
tyrant, Creating men to damn them; and 
the second, that it is discouraging to men, 
who, if not elected, cannot be saved, do 
whatthey may. These two objections hav- 
ing a plausible air, are very confidently 
urged as effectually impugning the truth 


of the docttine, and have no doubt had 


their effect in prejudicing the minds of 
many who have never taken the time to 
examine whether the doctrine constitutes 
a part of the divine revelation. The au- 
thor gives to each of them a careful ex- 
amination, and satisfactorily shows that 
they are founded in misconception; and 


that whatever weight they may have 


against that view of Election which an- 
tagonists generally take, they are destitute 
of force as alleged against the scriptural 


view of the doctrine as held by Calvinists. | 


It would be impracticable to give a fair 
and just view of the argument ina short 
notice ; its force depends on its connexions, 
and it should be read entire. The whole 
view is presented in an able and lucid 
manner, and we cordially commend _its 
perusal to those who wish their minds 
relieved on a doctrine which has its dif- 
ficulties, and is nevertheless clearly re- 


vealed. 


Tax Woxpens or VeceratTion. American Sun- 
day School Union, 18mo, pp. 351. 


““This” votume™ consists of -a beautiful 
series of little works illustrative of the won- 
ders of vegetation, as developed in the seed, 
the leaf, the flower, the fruit, and the 
grasses. We are very cordial in recom- 
mending such books to youthful readers, 
‘not only as affording them amusement, but 
as storing their minds with useful know- 
Jedge, and forming in them a habit of con- 
templating the works of God with profit 
and pleasure. The outward creation fur- 
nishes numerous.sources of rational enjoy- 


ww wre 


"The efficacy of an antidote is found, when 
the poison has been taken; and the pre- 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
AND MARROW. 


ciousness of medicind is made known by 
disease. We shall never know what 
strength there is in grace, if we know not 
what strength there is in temptation. We 
mtist be tried, that we may be made sensi- 
ble of being preserved.—Owen. 

Misery to thee, fatal torrent of human 
customs! wilt thou never suspend thy 
course? To the end wilt thou drag the 
children. of Adam tothine immense and ter- 
rible abyss ’—Augustin. 

Surely mere personal purity can hardly 
deserve the name of virtue in those who 
can sanction notoriously bad characters, 
whom their reprobation, if it could not re- 
form, would: at least degrade.—Hannah 
More. 

The glory of the tried Christian some- 
what resembles that of a Roman victor, in 
whose solemn procession, among the odour 
of gratulation, a mixture of abuse and 
railing made a part ef the triumph.—Jbid. 

Klopstock engraved on the tomb of his 
wife, two sheaves of wheat, thrown, as it 
were, carelessly together, with the words: 
“We shall ripen in heaven.” 

Across the night of Paganism, philosophy 
flitted on, like the lantern fly of the tropics, 
a light to itself, and an ornament, but, alas! 
no more than an ornament, of the surround- 
ing darkness.—Coleridge. 

O! the grandeur and the littleness, the 
excellence and the corruption, the majesty 
and the meanness of man !—Pascal. 

When we are to execute the fierce anger 
of the Lord upon our sins, yet we are kind 
hearted and spare Agag—the reigning sin 
and the splendid temptation. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Our heart is impatient of seeing its 
own stain, like the elephant which tram- 
ples in the pure stream and first troubles 
it, then stoops and drinks, when he can 
least see his huge deformity.—Jbid. 

Death ends not the life of Christians, it 
-only ends their sins.—.Ambrose. 

Some Christians resemble the moon, 
rather than the sun; less heat and less light, 
and subject to many changes. 

If time is the ring, opportunity is the 
diamond which sparkles on it; if time is 
the stalk, opportunity is the fragrant flower. 


From the Boston Journal. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
WHAT BEFELL HIS ASHES—NOT THE LEAST RE- 
MARKABLE PART OF HIS HISTORY. 

As scarcely any thing relating to this 


ft may prove a safeguard against the en- 


snaring and vitiating pleasyres of the world. 


_ Franklin Illustrated —We have iv 
oF New York, | 


the second number of their beautifully il- 
lustrated edition of the Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin. We need scarcely 
say that this is one of the most interesting 
autobiographies extant, in which our great 
philosopher and statesman, ina style pecu- 
liarly neat and attractive, traces his rise 
from obscurity to eminence by the force of 
natural talent industriously employed. The 
work is got up in the best style, and will 
be completed in eight numbers. 


We acknowledge the receipt also of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age No. 245; No. 1 of the 
new series of the Medical Examiner, edited 
ably by Francis G. Smith, M. D. and David 
H. Yucker, M. D. and published by Lind- 
say and Blakiston, of Philadelphia; and 
the Sailor’s Magazine, the Missionary 
Herald, the Home Missionary, and the 
Christian Instructor for February. 


Buried for Two Thousand Years. 


Lord Lindsay, in his travels, writes, 
that while wandering amid the pyra- 
mids of Egypt he stumbled on*a mum- 
my proved, by its hieroglyphics, to be 
at least two thousand years of age. In 
examining the mummy, after it was 
unwrapped, he found in one of its 
closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. 
He was interested in the question, how 
long vegetable life could last, and he, 
therefore, took that tuberous root from 


_ the mummy’s hand, planted it in a sun- 


ny soil, allowed the rains and dews of 
heaven to descend upon it, and in the 
course of a few weeks, to his astonish- 
ment and joy, the root burst forth and 
bloomed into a beautiful dahlia. 


Artificial Fire Proof Clay. 


If you wish to have vessels made out 
of ordinary clay to stand fire, you must 
purge it of the metallic oxides that are 
mixed up with it. The Scientific 


“American says these oxides—as lime, 


magnesia, oxide of iron and potash— 
can be removed by treating the clay 
with crude muriatic acid. It is worked 
with clay into a thin paste, and after 
giving the acid sufficient time to pro- 
duce the necessary reaction, it is brought 


to a boiling heat, and after the applica- 


tion of heat the liquid is permitted to 
run off. The clay is then repeatedly 
washed with water and then dried. 
Gaffat has\made crucibles of a clay thus 
progereds in which he melted bar iren 
without changing or impairing them. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
The griddle on which cakes are baked 


should never be touched with grease. 


to cakes. 


First, because it imparts a rancid taste 
Secondly, if a cooking stove 
be used, it fills the kitchen, if not the 


whole house, with a smell of burnt 


- ful of fine salt and a coarse cloth. 


‘grease—to say nothing of the parade, 


and boasting to one’s neighbours, by 
betraying what we are to have for 
breakfast. Wash the griddle with hot 
soap suds; scour it well with a spoon- 
It 
will then be ready to receive the cakes. 


“After each cake is removed, the salt 


rubbing must be repeated. If the first 


~ does not succeed, try it again, and you 
“will ever after follow this advice of an 


old housekeeper. | 


interest, so even that whic é 
after his death is not the least curious or 
remarkable part of his history. He 


died at Valladolid, in 1506, and his fu- 
neral obsequies were celebrated~ with 


much pomp, and his body deposited in 
the parochial church of Santa Maria de 
la Antigua, of that city. In 1513, his 
remains were transported to the Car- 
thusian monastery of Los Cuevas, at 
Seville, in the chapel of St. Ann or San- 
ta Christo, in which chapel were like- 
wise deposited those of his son Diego, 
who died in the village of Montalban, 
on the 23d of February, 1526. In the 
year 1536, both bodies were removed 
to Hispaniola, and interred in the prin- 
cipal chapel of the cathedral of San Do- 
mingo. Here they were permitted to 
remain undisturbed until 1795, when, 
on the occasion of the island of Hispa- 
niola being ceded to France by treaty, 
the Spanish authorities, wishing to pay 
all honours to the memory of. that 
“worthy and adventurous general of 
the seas,’’ the remains of the admiral 
were exhumed and carried to the Island 
of Cuba. 

On the 29th of December, 1795, the 
most distinguished persons of San Do- 


| mingo, the dignitaries of the Church 


and civil and military officers, assem- 
bled in the metropolitan cathedral. <A 
small vault was opened above the chan- 
cel, in the principal wall on the right 
side of the high altar. Within were 
found fragments of a leaden coffin, a 
number of bones, and a quantity of 
mould, evidently the remains of a hu- 
man body. These were carefully col- 
lected and put into a case of gilded 
lead, secured by an iron lock, the key 
of which was delivered to the arch- 
bishop. The case was inclosed in a 
coffin covered with black velvet, and 
ornamented with lace and fringe of 
gold. 

On the following day there was an- 
other grand convocation at the cathe- 
dral, when the vigils and masses for the 
dead were solemnly chanted by the 
archbishop, accompanied by the com- 
mandant general of thé Armada, the 
Dominican and Franciscan friars, and 
the friars of the Order of Mercy, to- 
gether with the rest of this distinguished 
assemblage. After this a funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the archbishop. 
At four o’clock the same afternoon, the 
coffin was transported to the ship, with 
the utmost state and ceremony, with a 
civil, religious, and military procession, 
banners, wrapped in mourning, chants 
and responses, and discharges of artil- 
lery. The most distinguished persons 
of the several orders took turns to sup- 
port the coffin, which was received on 
board of a brigantine, called the Dis- 
coverer, which with all the other vessels 
in the port, displayed mourning signals, 
and saluted the remains with the hon- 
ours paid to an admiral. 

From St. Domingo the coffin was con- 
veyed to the bay.of Ocos, and there 
transferred to the ship of war San Lo- 
renzo, which immediately made sail and 
arrived at Havana, in the Island of 
Cuba, on the 15th of January, 1796.— 
Here every thing was conducted with 
the same circumstances and solemn 
ceremonial. The principal authorities 
repaired on board the ship, accompa- 
nied by the superior naval and military 
officers. ‘The remains were removed 
with great reverence, and placed ina 
felucca, in which they were conveyed 
to land in the midst of three columns of 
feluccas and boats in the royal service, 
containing distinguished military and 
ministerial officers. Two feluccas fol- 
lowed, in one of which was a marine 


guard of*honour, with mourning ban- 


ners and muffled drum; in the other 
were the commandant general, the prin- 
cipal minister of marine, and the military 
staff. In passing the vessels of war in 
the harbour they all paid the honour 


due to an admiral and captain-general 


of the navy. 

On arriving at the Mole, the remains 
were met by the governor of the island, 
accompanied by the generals and mili- 
tary staff. The coftin was then con- 


veyed between files of soldiers which 


lined the streets formally delivered to 
the governor and captain-general of the 
island, the key given up to him, the cof- 
fin opened and examined, and the safe 
transportation of its contents authenti- 
cated. Thisceremony being concluded, 
it was conveyed in grand procession, 
and with the utmost pomp, to the cathe- 
dral. Masses and the solemn ceremo- 
nies to the dead, were performed by the 
bishop, and the mortal remains of Co- 
lumbus deposited, with the utmost re- 
spect and solemnity, in the wall, on the 
right side of the grand altar. 

Since the above date, no further men- 
tion is made on the subject of the mortal 
remains of the great discoverer of this 
continent, the most important personage 
that has appeared on our globe within 
the last eighteen hundred years. It 
were to be hoped that they might hence- 
forth be permitted to rest in peace, until 
the hour when both quick and dead 
shall be summoned by the sound of the 
Archangel of Heaven. 


An Easy Lesson in Chemistry. 


SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


Some Water and Oil 
One day had a broil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping, 
And would not unite, 
But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. 


Some Pearl-ash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word, 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing, 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And soap was created for washing. 


—— 


From the New York Evangelist. 
Paul and the Pope—Alike! 


I have always had a friendly quar- 
rel with my Catholic friends, on the 
question of any important resemblance 
of the Popes to the Apostles. I have 
admitted that there were as many let- 
ters in the word Paul as in Pope; but I 
could not get any further in the resem- 
blance. Buta strange event has lately 
come to pass, which I had never dream- 
ed of, nor my Catholic friends—viz. 
that the Pope has made his escape in 
disguise from peril at Rome. 

Now this fact brings said Pope into 

( Paul,in a cer- 
tain case, that I must give up that there 
is a great likenessin Pope tho Pits, and 
Paul the Apostle; and I am going to 
be so Catholic as to dwell a few mo- 
ments upon the resemblance. 

1. Paul was in a dreadful hurry to 
get out of a greatcity. That city was 
Damascus. Out of it he must get, and 
get as much of space between himself 
and said city as could be done in the 
shortest time. Now, Pius 1X. was pre- 
cisely in the same case lately. He was 
in a dreadful hurry to get out of Rome. 
He could not get too many acres be- 
tween that city and himself. Paul 
could not have quitted Damascus with 
an heartier good will, than the last 
Pope had in quitting Rome. 

2. They both fled from geat peril.— 
Paul fled for his life. Those Pagan 
blood-hounds that were then in full cry 
after him, would not have left a mouth- 
ful of him for their successors, could 
they have put their teeth into him.— 
The record runs that “the Governor of 
Damacus would have filled Paul.” 
Hence the peril from which he fled. 

Now the Pope was in peril. The 
avenues to his castle were blocked up 
with armed men. Such shouts and 
such threatenings! Ido not know as 


-infallibility itself would have saved his 


holiness from rough handling. There- 
fore he fled. Paul fled, and the Pope 
fled. What a striking likeness! 

3. Both of these fugitives escaped by 
disguise. They put Paul into a basket, 
and let him down from the wall. That 
was his disguise. And a capital arti- 
fice it was. Who would have thought 
of an Apostle in such a place! 

But the modern successor of the 
Apostles was a fugitive too. And if 
he had set to, and the cardinals with 
him, say a dozen or two, and beat 
about well the old trumpery in the Va- 
tican, I do not know but they might 
-have found that same basket that did 
Paul so great a kindness. The Papists 
are unrivalled at finding things used two 
thousand years ago. And Pope Pius 


same basket, and that would have been 
an apostolical succession! Who can 
deny it? In its absence, however, he 
laid aside the Pontifical robes, and 
mounted the coachman’s box 
humble livery of a servant. This is 
glory coming down with a crash !— 
Popes have set their feet upon the necks 
of kings, and distributed kingdoms to 
whom they pleased. But here is one 
of them setting his feet to a lively tune, 
and making off, and out of his own 
kingdom, a disguised fugitive. He to 
whom the whole Catholic world bows 
in the profoundest homage—even he is 
thankful for the cast-off apparel of a 
menial, that he may make haste out of 
the scene of his glory. He could not 
stop to have another mortal kiss his 
toe. His toes were in better business 
this time. Paul was “let down” in a 
basket. They let Pius IX. down from 
from his glory in the old clothes of a 
servant. They both got safe outofa 
great city, and were both willing to have 
leagues of country lie between them 
and the scene of danger. 

Thus there is quite a resemblance be- 
tween these dignitaries. I wish it might 
be carried further. And on this wise: 
Paul, after his escape from Damascus 
gave himself at once, as if nothing had 
happened, to his gld work of pulling 
down Satan’s kingdom. He hurried 
off into Arabia, and made the whole 
country.resound with the soul-stirring 
notes of the glorious gospel he preached. 
The escaped Pope! Did he take to 


preaching? The last we heard of him 


and shocked the heart with what is 


IX. might have been squeezed into that | 


in the | 


was, that he was enjoying the luxurious 
hospitality of the dites rough which 
he was journeying, snuffing the sweet 
rance of acclamations and applause, 
no longer bearing any likeness to 
his illustrious predecessor. As he Was 
not known to preach but one sermon 
before his escape from Rome, we fear 
he not preached onesince. Though 
it is not unlikely he has let loose sore 
anathemas against the impious authors 
of his sorrows. peers 
Jt has been rather scarce to find @ 
Pope who was so much like Paul as 
the present illustrious exile. We shall 
try to keep our eyes on the fugitive, and 
if we can find him developing any other 
points of resemblance, we shall hasten 
to give them. 


— 


Books for the Fire. ‘ 


Young readers — you whose hearts 
are open, whose understandings are not 
yet hardened, and whose feelings are 
neither exhausted nor encrusted by the 
world, take from me a better rale than 
any professors of criticism will teach 
you! Would you know whether the 
tendency of a book is good or evil, ex- 
amine in what state of mind yeu lay it 
down. Has it induced you te suspect 
that what you have been accustomed to 
think unlawful, may after all be inno- 
cent, and that may be harmless which 
you have hitherto been taught to think 
dangerous? Has it tended to make you 
dissatisfied and impatient under the con- 
trol of others? and disposed yon to 
relax in that self-government without 
which both the laws of God and man 
tell us there can be no virtue, and con- 
sequently no happiness? Has it at- 
tempted to abate your admiration and 
reverence for what is great and good, 
and to diminish in you the love of your 
country and your fellow-creatures? Has 
it addressed itself to your pride, your 
vanity, your selfishness, or any other of 
your evil propensities? Has it defiled 
the imagination with what is loathsome, 


~ 


monstrous? Has it disturbed the sense 
of right and wrong which the Creator 
has implanted in the human soul? If 
so—if youhave felt that such were the 
effects that * was intended to produce 
—throw the book into the fire, whatever 
name it may Der on the title page! 
Throw it into the oung man, though 
it should have been he gift of a friend; 
young lady, away Wit the whole set, 
though it should be he prominent 


Southey. 


NEW. LIGHT. 
London, as ] write these closing litg, 


furniture of a rosewood bogokcase.— | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


refrain from it, and those who pursue 
it from personal gain may be warned 
that to continue it would call down 


upon them the penalties denounced by 


is brilliantly illuminated by the newly-~ 
invented charcoal light, kindled upon 
the top Of a pillar in one of the parks at 
the West End. ‘The application of this 
to the purpose of light-houses, promises 
to be of the greatest benefit. Thus far, 
the success of the experiments here has 
been complete, and such as to warrant 
the highest anticipations of its extended 
usefulness.— Christian dvocate’s cor- 
respondence. | 


— 


A GRAVE MATTER. 


We have long entertained serious 
doubts of the propriety of a practice 
which is now .carried to a very great 
extent, especially at what are called 
fairs”? established for religious or be- 
nevolent purposes. We allude to lot- 
teries and raffles, which are now almost 
as common as fairs; indeed it is not 
long since we saw a fortune-wheel 
very industriously kept in motion on 
one of these occasions. The practice 
being wrong in principle, cannot be 
made right by the purpose at which it 
aims. ‘Take an illustration. A fair is 
open for the benefit of some charitable 
association. A book is raffled for, or a 
fortune-wheel patronized, and the apol- 
ogy is that only by these means can 
money be raised to carry out he bene- 
volent objects of the association. 

A poor man opens a lottew in his 
own house, for his childres want 
clothes, and thus only can te raise 
money to buy them; or a tavera-keep- 
er announces a raffle for a turkey or 
aught less, because thus only can he 
raise money to pay his rent. And he 
Slands on vantage ground, for he rea- 
sons thus—“ It is surely lawful for me 
to use the means for my own apport, 
which are employed by religious people 
to enable them to pay debts on their 
Churches, or support the minister of the 
gospel. They raffle with sucess. I 
will raffle. They use a fortune-wheel 
to profit. Iam poor; my childien are 
ill clothed, and poorly fed. I will set 
up a fortune-wheel.’? And who that 
contends for its justification in the one 
case, can do less in the other, except on 
the dangerous and infamous doctrine 
that the end justifies the means? 

The grand jury of Albany county 
have, in the following presentment, 


grave subject. 
Granp Jury Room, Jan. 12, 1849. 
The grand jury in the city of Albany 
respectfully submit, That a practice ex- 
ists in this city, which, while those who 
are engaged in it may not be aware of 
it, is a violation of the law, and in its 


cannot refrain from presenting it. We 
refer to the disposition of property by 
private lotteries. The practice origina- 
ting in the fairs connected with the 
charitable objects of the various reli- 
gious societies of our city, has come to 
be indulged in by respectable mer- 
chants, for the disposition of their cost- 
ly goods—artists, for the disposition of 
their works—booksellers, of expensive 
and elegant books—jewellers, of their 
wares—and extending downward to 
small grog shops, in the disposition 
of different and cheaper articles fitted 
to the tastes and fancies of those who 
resort there. While the grand jury re- 
gard this practice as a palpable viola- 
tion of the law, yet the benevolent mo- 
tives from which many engage in it, 
have induced them to refrain from pre- 
ferring bills against any. It might be 
unwise, without previous admonition, 
to select any individuals from the great 
numbers engaged in it for punishment. 
It is, therefore, deemed just that the 
evil be brought publicly to the notice 
of all, before setting in motion the ma- 
chinery of the law for its suppression, 


that the good may be admonished to 


taken a-common sense view of this 


tendency is so manifestly evil that they | 


the statutes against them. 
H. H. Bucxser, Foreman. 
Provost Veazie, Secretary. 


KILLED EITHER WAY. 

When the celebrated engineer Brunel, 
who accomplished the desperate experi- 
ment of tunnelling the Thames river, 
was brought before a committee of the 
British Parliament, he was asked if a 
speed of eighty miles per hour on acer- 
tain railroad would be much more dan- 
gerous to the travellers upon it than a 
speed of forty. 

“ It would be just the same,”’ said he. 

“ And a speed of ninety ?” 

Just the same.’ 

* And a speed of one hundred ?”’ 

“Just the same! For,’ added he 
“if the cars should run off the track at 
the rate of forty miles per hour, the pas- 
sengers would all go to destruction; and 
at one hundred miles per hour, they 
could not conveniently go any further.” 


To Obtain Fresh Blown Flowers 
in Winter. 


Choose some of the most perfect buds 
of the flowers you would preserve, such 
as are latest in blowing, and are ready 
to open; cut them off with scissors, 
leaving to each, if possible, a stem about 
three inches long; cover the end imme- 
diately with sealing wax, and when 
the buds are a little shrunk and wrink- 
led, wrap each of them up separately in 
a piece of paper, perfectly clean and 
dry, and lock them up ina dry box or 
drawer, and they will keep without cor- 
rupting. In winter, or any other time 
you would have the flowers blow, take 
the buds over night, cut off the end of 
the stem sealed with wax, put the bud 
into water wherein a little nitre or salt 
has been diffused, next day you will 
have the pleasure of seeing the buds 
ope and expand themselves, and the 
flowers display their most lively colours, 
and breathe their odours.—Exchange 


| YANKEE BONNETS. 


An article in the London Court Jour- 
nal says a new summer bonnet has 
been adopted by the ladies of the Court 
as the greatest novelty of the season. 
It is called the Neapolitan bonnet, and, 
strange to say, it is the production of 
brother Jonathan, over the water. Its 
weight is only two ounces, and its elas- 
ticity is such, that no bruises can de- 
range its shape. But its greatest nov- 
elty consists in having an alabaster 
semi-transparency, which, by throwing 
& side light upon the features, gives 
them the indescribable softness and ex- 
pression which the Italian ladies obtain 
by lighting up their rooms with lamps 
refected through vases of oriental ala- 
b aster, 


CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 


Fluency in conversation must not be 
ascribed as a test of talent. Men of 


found deficient in its graces. Adam 
Smith ever retained in company the 
embarrassed manners of a_ student. 
Neither Buffon nor Rousseau carried 
their eloquence into society. The si- 
lence of the poet Chaucer was held 
more desirable than his speech. The 


- conversation of Goldsmith did not evince 


the grace and tenderness that character- 
ize his compositions. Thomson was 
diffident and often uninteresting. Dante 
was taciturn, and all the brilliancy of 
Tasso was in hispen. Descartes seem- 
ed formed for solitude. Cowley wasa 
quaint observer; his conversation was 


slow and dull, and his humour reserv- 


ed. Hogarth and Smith were absent- 
minded, and the studious Thomas 
Parker said that he was fit for no com- 
munion save with the dead. Our own 
Hamilton, Franklin, and a host of 
others, were deficient in that fluency 
which often fascinates a promiscuous 
circle. 


HINT TO YOUNG LADIES. 


“Why did you not take the arm of 
my brother last night?”’ said a young 
lady to her friend, a very intelligent 
girl, about nineteen, in a large town 
near Lake Ontario. She replied, “Be- 
cause I know him to be a licentious 
young man.’”’ Nonsense,’ was the 
answer of the sister, “if you refuse the 
attentions of all licentious men, you 
will have none, I can assure you.”’ 
“Very well,” said her friend, “then I 
can dispense with them altogetler—for 
my resolution on this point is unaltera- 
bly fixed.”? How long would it take 
to revolutionize society, were all young 
ladies to adopt this resolution ? 


‘Silk-Weaving in China. 


During the course of the day, we 
called at a silk-weaver’s establishment. 
One of the proprietors received us with 
kind civility, and without hesitation 
granted us the privilege of looking at his 
looms. He led us into a low building, 
in which we found two small, dirty, 
gloomy apartments, containing eachtwo 
looms. ‘These looms were exceedingly 
rude in their structure. It seemed al- 
most incredible that such splendid fa- 
brics as we saw, could be manufactured 
in such hovels, and with such crazy 
looms. In one was an unfinished piece 
of white figured silk. The process of 
weaving it did not seem complicated. 
In another loom was a piece of figured 
silk velvet, of a rich and beautiful pat- 
tern, to judge from the great number of 
peculiar spools hanging about the loom, 
for the weaving of this kind of velvet. 
He first threw the shuttle two or three 
times, and then he threw a hollow 
wooden tube, containing a number of 
wires. One of these wires he skilfully 


drew out of the tube as it shot across 


the warp, and he drove it into its place 
as part of the filling, in the same way as 
he drove the threads of the shuttle into 
their places bythe lay. This process he 
repeated several times, first throwing 
the shuttle two or three times, and then 
the wooden tube. He then took a pe- 
culiar kind of knife, and drew it along 
the wires, cutting all the threads which 
held them to the web. The threads 
thus severed formed the velvet nap of 
web.—Rev. J. Lloyd, 4moy Mission. 


-agement}; I will return to-morrow, and 


Few persons have any correct idea 
of the rapidity of the growth of well- 
cultivated trees, and many are deterred 
from planting them, by the considera- 
tion, selfish at the best, that they shall 
not live to reap the fruit of their la- 


bours. Such persons may derive en- 
couragement from the statement of a 
few facts. In the spring of 1846, I set 
out in front of my office at Chester, 
two elm trees. They were then so 
small that I could easily carry either of 
them, with a full top, upon my should- 
er, and were perhaps two or three 
inches in diameter. I measured them 
carefully in the fall of 1847, and found 
them of equal size, and each measuring 
forty-five inches in circumference.— 
They stand about eighteen feet apart, 
and some twelve feet from the building, 
for which they form a perfect protec- 
tion from the summer’s sun, their 
branches being already interlaced. The 
elm is in that neighbourhood of more 
rapid growth than the rock maple, or 
indeed more than any other forest tree. 
An apple orchard may be brought to 
commence bearing in four years from 
transplanting from the nursery, which 
should be the second or third year from 
the time of budding. By the eighth or 
tenth year, your orchard, well managed, 
will pay you annually for your trouble 
and expense in planting it, and will 
continue productive as long as you 
have any right to expect to live.— 
Hiill’s Monthly Visitor. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


Dr. Channing had a brother, a physi- 
cian, and at one time they both dwelt 
in Boston. A countryman, in search 
of the divine, knocked at the door of 
the doctor. The following dialogue 
ensued :—Does Dr. Channing live here? 
Yes, sir. Can I see him? I am he. 
Who! you. Yes, sir. You must have 
altered considerably since I heard you 
preach. Heard me preach! Certainly. 
You are the Doctor Channing that 
preaches, aint you? O! I see your 
mistake now! It’s my brother who 
preaches; I’m the doctor who prac- 
tises. 


NO RETREAT. 


Among the prisoners taken captive at 
the battle of Waterloo, there was a 
Highland piper. Napoleon, struck with 
his mountain dress and sinewy limbs, 
asked him to play on his instrument, 
which is said to sound delightfully in the 
mountains and glens of Scotland. “Play 
a pibroch,’? said Napoleon, and the 
Highlander played it. “Play a march;” 
it was done. “ Playa retreat.””? “Na, 
na,” said the Highlander, “I never 
learned to play a retreat !” 

No retreat! should be the motto em- 
blazoned on the standard of every Chris- 
tian warrior, as he goes forth to battle, 
“not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. 

Ephes. iv. 13. Wherefore take unto 


you the whole armour of God, that ye 
ha ahla ta urithetand in tho ovil day, 


and having done all, to stand. 


A PATIENT MAN. 


Forty years ago, in St. Paul’s Church 
yard, that famous place in the metropo- 
lis of England, there was a dry goods 
store, the favourite resort of ladies.— 
The partners of the house, and all their 
clerks, were known for their respectful 
and indulgent conduct; but one of the 
clerks had earned the appellation of 
“the patient man.”? He had never 
been known to lose his temper or polite 
attention, under the trying tedium of a 
lady’s whims—a thing, of course, re- 
markable. 

A lady of title and large fortune de- 
termined she would test his patience. 
She induced another lady to accompany 
her, dressed in courtly style, drove in 
her elegant carriage, with coachman 
and two footmen in their splendid livery, 
to the store, and singled out the patient 
man. 

She first desired to see some satins, 
and after handing down all that were 
there, none of them suited her. She 
then requested to be shown the velvets. 
These were as little to her mind; and 
they were left for muslins, These were 
unfortunate in price and quality, or 
breadth or length, or something, and 
she asked to see some ribbons. Some 
were too plain, and others too much 
fringed; some were too narrow, and 
others were too broad. At length she 
bought a yard of calico, and paid the 
price, (and not without grumbling,) one 
shilling. 

The patient man folded it up, handed 
her to her carriage, and politely bow- 
ing, went back to his counter, and put 
up his satins, velvets, muslins, calicoes, 
&c. an occupation costing him an hour 
or more. 

“He is a patient man,’”’ exclaimed 
the lady, when she had relaxed the ten- 
sion of her face and mind which had 
been requisite to the performance of 
her part. “ He is deserving of encour- 


really purchase.” 

She went again, and singling him 
out, she pleasantly apologized for her 
behaviour yesterday, and said she 
meant to buy to day. He said there 
needed no apology; he never wished 
to sell what the ladies did not wish to 
buy. 

She now had down the satins, and 
took a piece—she looked the velvet 
over, and selected the best piece. She 
took two or three pieces of muslin, and 
several rolls of ribbon. Selecting other 
things, she made up an amount of £50, 
for which she gave her banker’s check 
—and asked the favour of one of the 
partners, for the patient man to go 
home with the goods. 

He went with her, and as the car- 
riage drove along, she asked him, “Why 
do you not go into business for your- 
self??? “I have no capital,” he re- 
plied. 

She told him if he would select a 
place where business could be done, 
she would assist him to set up in a good 
store, and promised to secure him many 
families. 

He was not prepared for this, and 


try. He wished to tell his worthy em- 

ployers and ask their advice. She con- 

sented; and they advised him to accept 

the offer. ; 

The lady sent her own surveyor and 
her lawyer with him, and they chose a 

place in Ludgate Hill. She advanced 

£2000 in cash, and backed his credit 

for £2000 more. He commenced, and 

was successful. He took in partners, 
and in thirteen years retired from Lud- 
gate Hill “Great Shawl HEstablish- 

ment,” with £40,000; the basis of 

all which was one hour’s patience.— 
New York Organ. 


A Dream that Came True. 


Many persons think there is nothing 
in adream. We think there is a great 
dealin it, sometimes. That dreams are 
occasionally verified to the very letter 
can not be questioned. The following 
fresh illustration is in point, and actually 
occurred a week or two ago: 

A certain iron dealer in this city, 
dreamed that Rev Mr. , about to 
sail asa missionary to California, needed 
certain domestic uteusils, in his line, such 
as knives and forks, shovels and tongs, 
and sundry other articles of family use ; 
and that in his benevolent feelings for 
the missionary and his family, he had 
gratuitously supplied them from his 
stock in trade. Upon awaking, he 
thought the matter over, and determined 
to be quite as benevolent in his waking 
hours as he was when asleep, and ac- 
cordingly the next day, on finding that 
such articles were actually needed by 
the missionary, he procured a list of 
them, and sent them forthwith to his 
residence. Here then wasa dream that 
came true, and it is a striking argument 
in support of the assertion that whatever 
the incredulous may say to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there is something in 
a dream. 

We have only one more remark to 
make, and our readers must infer the 
application intended. We would that 
our delinguent subscribers should all 
become dreamers ! 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Darry.—One of the greatest dai- 
ries in our country, is that of Col. Meacham, 
of Pulaski, New York. His farm consists 
of 1000 acres, 300 of which are devoted to 


97 cows. In one year he made 30,000 
lbs. of cheese, 20,000 lbs. of which sold 
at one time in New York, for from 6% to 7 
cents perpound. He feeds his cows mostly 
on hay and varrots; of the latter he raises 
2000 bushels, and gives each cow half a 
bushel per day, and besides the benefits de- 
rived from his grass for his stock, he gathers 
not less than 300 bushels of grass seed. 


Cream.—Cream that has been suffered to 
stand until rancid, or slightly mouldy, which 
is often the case, should never be churned ; 
it may make very palatable cream cheese, 
but abominably bad butter. Cream never 
rises from the milk after thirty-six hours 
standing. This may be proved by the 
.lactometer. It becomes more solid, and 
> thus appears thicker, but nothing is gained 
in quantity, and much lost in quality by suf- 


grass; and he keeps 1000 head of cattle, 


TQIFTH VOLUME OF CHALMERS’S POST- 


HUMOUS WORKS.—Horae Biblicw Sabbatj- 
ce or Daily Scripture Readings, oY the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. LL.D. Volume Ii. completing the 
work, and forming the Fifth of the Series. 
It is full of piety and prayer, and the fervent author 
earnestly extracts a moral or religious lesson from 
e or event to which he alludes, We 
might truly compare him to the bee, gathering sweets 
from every object, and building up a hive of wonder- 
ful construction and everlasting richness.-— 
Literary Gazette. 

The outpourings of a spirit in which simplicity and 
wisdom are beautifully combined.—London 

ner. 

The History of England from the Accession of James 
II. by T. Babington Macaulay, vol. 1. 
Estimated even by the ordinary means of judgment, 
Mr. Macaulay’s qualifications and opportunities are 
such as to warrant no ordinary anticipations. pe the 
side of signal political facilities, the minor advan- 
tages of rich materials and an almost untrodden field, 
become nearly imperceptible. The domestic and 
the external life of the British nation are to be die- 
tinctly portrayed. A — history can never be 
written; but the apprdéximation has been made by 
Mr. Macaulay to this consummate ideal. He has, as 
we before observed, had the doubie advantage of un- 
usually good guidance and an almost untrodden field. 
—London Times 


The Pearl of Days, or the Advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the Working Classes, by a Labourer’s 
Daughter, with a Sketch of the Author’s Life, by 
herself, and a preface by an American Clergyman. 
For one dollar sent post paid five copies will be for- 
warded. 

Thankfulness, a Narrative, comprising Passages 
from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple, by the 
Rev. C. B. Tayler. For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No, 142 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
jan 27—3t 


PPLETON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Adler’s 
German and English Lexicon, 1400 pages, $5. 
Velasquez’s New Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, 
$1.25. Whipple’s Essays and Reviews, 2 vols. $2.25, 
Griswold’s Sacred Poets of England and America, $3. 
Book of Pearls, a choice Garland, 23 steel plates, 
Lady’s Annual, a gift book for 1849, Friday Chris- 
tian, by a ‘‘ Poor Member of Christ,” 50 cts. Aunt 
Fanny’s Juvenile Stories, 50 cts. Bryant’s What I 
saw in California, 4th ed. $1.25. Grace Leslie, 4 
tale, 12mo, 75 cts. Walter Lorimer, and other tales, 
by Sewall, 75 cts. Lamb’s Final Memorials, b 
Talfourd, 2d ed. 75 cts. Action, or the Circle o 
Life, 12mo, $1.25. Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, 2 vols. $1.75. Bojesen’s Manual of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, $1. Mangnall’s His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions, $1. Mcla- 
tosh’s Charms and Counter Charms, 4th ed. $1. Ro- 
mance of the History of Louisiana, $1. &c. Notes 
of Travel in California, from the Official Reports of 
Colonel Fremont and Major Emory, 8vo, in ch 
form. GEORGE 8S. APPLETON. 
jan 20—3t $164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE.—Mantua, one mile from Wil- 
mington, Delaware.—The duties of this Institution 
will be resumed on the Ist September next. Young 
gentlemen are prepared in the Institute for any or 
the business departments of life, or for any of the 
College classes, 

For the character of the School, reference might 
be made to many of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in the country, whose sons or wards have been 
educated in the Institute. But it is deemed unneces- 
sary, as it has satisfactorily accommodated the pub- 
lic for the last sixteen years. ‘ 

The Principal will be happy to give references, 
present unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to 
any wishing to place pupils dnder his care, by ad- 
| him, as above, post paid. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the plan recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, 

aug 26—tf EV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


ILKINS, CARTER, & Co’s POPULAR MUs 


MU- 
SIC BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED —Carmina Sa- 
cra, ok Boston COLLectTion or Cuurcn Music. By 
L. Mason; greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, 
and sterling character of its music. Published under 
the recommendation of the Boston hey Xu Music, 
with a pamphlet supplement of 59 Select Tunes added 
in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 
excellence of the Collection without extra enarge. 

Tue Boston AcapEmy's CoLizcTion.—Edited by 
L. Mason. ‘This standard work is so well known and 
used as to preclude the necessity of any recommenda- 
tion. 

Tue Psattery.—By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published, 
It has received the sanction of the Boston Handel & 
Haydn Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In 
style there is a great diversity, it being suited to every 
variety of subject and occasion, and is especially adap — 
ted to congregational use. The Psaltery will make a 
valuable addition to the Boston Academy’s Collection 
and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 

NOW READY, 

A New Cuurcn Music Book For THE Pre- 
SENT SEASON, NAMELY—The National Lyre—A new 
collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, comprising the 


fering it to stand too long béfore skimming. 

To Puriry Honey.—Expose the honey 
to frost for three weeks, in a place where 
neither sun nor snow can reach it, and in a 
vessel of wood or other substance which is 
not a good conductor of heat. The honey 
is not congealed, but becomes clear.. 


‘}] HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.—Rare and Valuable 
Theological Books.—Daniels & Smith would invite 
the attention of ministers, theological students, and all 
who are in quest of books at low prices, to examine 
their large collection of books, which comprise many 
very rare and choice works, recently imported. In 
our present collection are to be found Boston’s (Rev. 
Thomas,) whole works, 1 vol. folio. Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London edition. Works of 
Rev. Stephen Charnock, 2 vols. folio, a choice copy. 
The complete works of Herman Venema, 21 vols. 
4to. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. 
calf. Michaelis’s Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
4vols. Spencer DeLegibus Hebreorum, 2 vols. folio, 
calf. Durham,on the Song of Solomon, 4to. calf. 
Faber’s Hore Mosaicae, 2 vols. half calf, very 
neat copy. Owen’s Great Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Dr. J. M.Mason’s works, 4 
vols. 8vo. very scarce. Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3vols. Bates’s complete works, 1 vol. folio. 
Flavel’s complete works, 2 vols. folio, very neat set. 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4 vols. 8vo. very valuable. 
The works complete of William Perkins, 3 vols. folio. 
Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. royal 8vo, Anda 
very large collection of new and old Books in all de- 
partments of Biblical Literature, for sale at a small 
advance on cost, at the Cheap Book Store of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
i> Books bought or exchanged. jan 20—3t 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF; PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication have 
removed their Store to No. 144 Chestnut street, 
above Sixth, Philadelphia, and will be ready in a 
few days to resume their business. jan 13—It 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the principal bookstores of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full sheep binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to congregations or others pur- 
chasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number 
of notices equally expressive of the sterling value of 
the work: | 

‘*T know of no work of the kind, in any language, 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned piety.”»—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘¢ The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.”»—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

‘¢ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render fhose who read it wiser and 
better.”*—Rev. Dr. 8. H. Cone. 

‘*It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.”»—RKev. Adam Clarke. 

‘* Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through.”»—Dr Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


EMOVAL.—The Spring Garden Institute for 
Young Ladies has been removed to 121 Mar- 
shall st., above Green, Philadelphia. The spacious 
apartments, and superior conveniences of our new 
location, enable us to enlarge our number. 
> Circulars, containing terms, &c., may be ob- 
tained at the Seminary, or at the residence of the 
Subscriber, No. 145 Marshal] street. 
jan 13——4t* GILBERT COMBS, Prineipal. 


COTCH EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE AND TES- 
TAMENT, WITH THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
IN METRE.—Just received direct from Scotland, 
and now selling at very low prices, a fine assortment 
of Bibles and Testaments, various sizes and bind- 
ings, all of them containing the Psalms in metre. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No’ 285 Broadway, New York. 


jan 20—3t 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 

by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment of 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
rices, Orders from the Country, as well as the 


pleaded inexperience, and his fears of 


failure. She insisted his indomitable 


ity, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON, 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 
may 13—3t 


best ancient and modern compositions of established 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &e. designed for 


the use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, and 
societies throughout the United States. S. Parkman 
‘Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancrofi, and H. K. Oliver. it 


is believed that this will be one of the most beautiful 
collections ever published. It consists of old, new, 
and original music, all of which is ofa strictly devotional 
character. The old tunes have simple arrangemenis, 
and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care from 
classic compositions, while it is hoped that the original 
may be found of sufficient variety to please al! tastes, 
All needless difficulties in the construction of the vocal 
parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to 
the performer. Another important feature of this book 
is the substitution of small notes for figures in the organ 
score. As comparatively few persons have the opportu- 
nity to perfect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently 
to play even plain Psalmody correctly from figures, itis 
hoped that this arrangement will meet the cordial ap- 
probation of all. ‘I'ne book being sumewh.at less in size 
than the others, the price will not exceed $6 per dozen, 
thus placing it within the reacl:, not only of choirs im 
special want of new books, but of those which are al- | 
ready supplied. 

New CuHorvus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
use OF Cuoirs: The Choir Chorus Book— By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Acotemy of Music. 
A collection of choruses from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and offier distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in 
a form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed, that besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings. the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste, 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although only 
published in the summer, several editions have been 
already sold. Price $7.50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 

THe Primary Sone Boox, in two parts. 
By L. Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Teun 
Academy of Music. It is supposed that any mother,or 
primary school teacher, who can herself sing, although 
she may know so little of musical characters as not to 
be able to read music herself, may, by the help of this 
book, be enabled to teach her pupils with good success, 
and thus prepare the wey for a more thorough and exten- 
sive course in higher schools. 

Tue Sona Book or tHe Room; consisting 
of a great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural selec- 
tions, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the elerrentary 
principles of vocal music, prepared with referencg te 
the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, de- 
signed as a complete musical manual for common or 

rammar schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 
ebb. This work has been prepared with reference 
to the wants of common schools and academies, and is 
designed to follow the above work. 
ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 

Tne Boston Cuorus Boox; consisting of a selec- 
tion of the most popular choruses, from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, arranged 
in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for the prano 
forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and Webb. 

Tue Boston AntHEM Book. being a collection of 
the best anthems and other set pieces, for societies and 
choirs. . Mason. 

Tue “Book or CHAnts,” consisting of chanting 
music, adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from 
the Scriptures, for congregational use By L. Mason. 

Hanpec’s Oratorio OF THE Messian. Arranged by 
John Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

Tue Opron; a collection of secular melodies: ar 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. Designed for 
adult singing schools and social music parties. By G. J, 
Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title sets forth, this 
work is designed for singing schools. 

Tae Voca.istT; consisting of short and easy glees, 
or songs in parts: arranged for soprano, ajto, tenor, and 
bass voices. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, Protessor in the Boston Academy of Music. 

Tue SociaL Giese Book; a selection of glees and 

rt songs, by distinguished German composers, never 
before published in this country; together with original 
pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Bancroft, 

mir erman composers. By L. Mason. 

For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry 
Perkins, and Lindsay & Bilakiston, Philadelphia, and 
other Booksellers throughout the United States, 

oct 21—tf 
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